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The Shape of Things 


RELINQUISH THEIR 


iandate over Palestine this week-end they wil! leave be- 


WHEN THE BRITISH 
hind them a country disorganized and in civil war 
largely as a result of their own refusal to cooperate in 
sctting up the partition plan voted last November by the 
U. N. Assembly. But partition is being carried out in 
spite of them, by force of Jewish arms, and a Jewish 
administration is ready to take over the functions laid 
down by the British in the areas allotted by the United 
Nations to the proposed Jewish state, Thus in one part 
of Palestine, at least, orderly processes of government 
will continue to the degree that the fighting and the 
liquidation of services by the British permit. The Jew- 
ish state comes into being under all but impossible cir- 
cumstances; the least its erstwhile friends in the United 
Nations can do is to acknowledge its birth and give it 
prompt recognition and generous support, particularly 
in the shape of arms for defense. We call upon the 
United States to take the lead in this, both as an act of 
justice and as partial recompense for its abandonment of 
a cause it had led in sponsoring only last November. 
Partition exists; the Jewish state is declared; whatever 
other arrangements are made for Palestine, let these 
facts be promptly and legally acknowledged. Further 
uncertainty will only prolong tle fighting and reduce 
the chance of stable and decent peace when the struggle 


ends. ~ 


THE EFFORT OF A NUMBER OF CONGRESSMEN 
to amend the United Nations Charter so as to outlaw 
vetoes in the Security Council has been rightly discour- 
aged by the Administration. The evident aim of the 
movement is to obtain a ‘‘real world government’’—of 
only part of the world—by forcing the Soviet Union 
and its satellites out of the United Nations. Just how that 
would get us any farther along the road to one world 
it is difficult to see. The real trouble is not the veto but 
the will to exercise it, and the split which activates the 
will. You cannot mend a world broken in two by writing 
or amending charters. Let us preserve the U. N. and 
support it as well as we can—which is considerably 
better than we have done—as a symbol of our desire 
for a worldwide organization of peace. When Russia is 
teady to play ball on terms we will accept, and when we 


are prepared to re spect vital decisions uf the U. N., as 
we have failed most notably to do in the case of Pales- 
tine, the political functions of a world union can begin 
to operate. In the meantime, if any closer association of 
the Western democracies is achieved, it will be by other 
means than running off with the United Nations Or- 
ganization. It takes time to build a nation soundly, to 


say nothing of an inter-nation, 
> 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS THAT CHILDREN 


and dogs are as necessary to the welfare of this country 
as Wall Street and the railroads. In this election year 
when nobody seems to want the candidates who want to 
be President, we shan’t be surprised if the politicians, in 
their extremity, not only kiss the babies but try it out 
on the dog. i 
SUPPORTERS OF SENATOR TAFT APPEAR TO 
be genuinely relieved over the results of the Ohio pri- 
mary, in which Harold Stassen received the first setback 
of his campaign. But the relief appears to be that of a 
condemned man who gets a reprieve rather than a com- 
mutation. There was a chance that the Ohio vote might 
put an end to Senator Taft's Presidential ambitions once 
and for all; indeed, it is likely that this is precisely 
what he feared. Instead, he is able to boast a victory of 
sorts. For while few will take seriously his claim that he 
now has more first ballots committed to him than any 
other candidate, he has clearly made a better showing 
than was expected against what passes for the enfant 
terrible of the Republican Party. The Stassenites may 
point out that it is, after all, no small achievement to 
go into a “‘favorite-son” state and on two months’ notice 
deprive that favorite son of nine of his state’s delegates 
in twenty-three contests. But Stassen had to do better 
than that, and he had freely predicted that he would. 
To go before the convention as the irresistible vote- 
getter, the spontaneous choice of the nation, he had at 
the very least to elect his candidate for delegate-at-large, 
the venerable Carrington Marshall. But with all his 
prestige as former Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, Marshall ran last in a field of ten. The net result 
of Stassen’s risky enterprise is that he looks slightly less 
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irresistible than he did, Taft looks as utterly resistible 
as ever, and Tom Dewey, taking his first nourishment 
in weeks, is talking hopefully about his “Cabinet.” 


+ 


LET US HAVE NO ILLUSIONS ABOUT THE 
Greek executions that have horrified Europe these past 
two weeks; they are plain atrocities without excuse or 
mitigation. The men killed had been in prison since the 
1944 revolt. They were all leftists and members of the 
resistance; some were Communists but more were not, 
The offenses with which they were charged were com- 
mitted during the occupation or in the civil struggle that 
followed the German retreat. Many were accused of 
Offenses against the German occupying forces. After 
four years in prison these men are being marched out 


and shot in batches. The executions began immediatciy | 


after the assassination on May 1 of Christos Ladas, Min- 
ister of Justice, but the Greek government says they are 
not reprisals. If not, what are they? Protest is mounting 
all over Europe; even the British government has asked 
Vice-Premier Tsaldaris for an explanation. But the 
United States remains silent. Our mission in Athens can 
issue “advice” on finances and how to lick the guerrillas, 
but apparently the niceties of non-intervention forbid 
any action to stop wholesale legal murder. We warn the 





State Department that the blame for this atrocious busi- | 


ness will fall, not on the reactionary Greek government, 


of which nobody expects anything different, but directly | 


on the United States. By its silent acquiescence it has; 


gone far toward justifying the accusations of the Coin- 
munists—and the despair of decent liberals the world 


over. 


T. E.W.—Nowor Never | 


HE most critical fortnight in the struggle to provide 

Americans with decent housing is before us as th’s 
special issue of The Nation appears. Congressional opp 
nents of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill now enter the 
ring for what is undoubtedly the final round, and thei: 
in-fighting will be bitter and dirty, particularly in the 
Banking and Currency Committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House. This will not be surprising, for no 
legislation in recent time has been subjected to more 
ruthless attack than the General Housing Act. 

There was the prolonged one-man strike against 
T.-E.-W. of Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee through whic’ 
the bill must be cleared. There was the courageous a'- 
tempt in the spring of 1946 to discontinue hearings on 
the bill on the unheard-of ground that legislative hear- 
ings should not be held while Congress was in session’ 


There was the maneuver last fall of Senator Joseph R 
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McCarthy that kept liberal Republican Senator Charles 
W. Tobey from the chairmanship of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Housing, a post which was Tobey’s 
due by cherished rules of seniority and precedent, and 
ecured instead the appointment of the reactionary Re- 
publican Congressman Ralph A. Gamble. 

And, finally, there was the interesting last-minute 
coup attempted by the real-estaters’ friend, Republican 
Senator Harry P. Cain of Washington. Ass‘sted by 
Wherry of Nebraska, the Republican whip, Cain pro- 
posed—at a moment when most of the Senatorial advo- 
cates of housing, including Robert A. Taft, were away 
from Washington—that the FHA home-loan mortgage- 
insurance program be extended for one year: The trick, 
of course, was that identical provisions are embodied in 
the T.-E.-W. bill itself, and while the private builders 
and building financiers for whom Cain speaks want to 
scuttle everything else in T.-E.-W., they crave continued 
donations from FHA. If Cain’s “sleeper” legislation 
could be slipped through the Senate, the House might 
well kill T.-E.-W., using the Cain measure as an excuse. 
The scheme was plausible, slippery, and almost successful. 

But the Senate, it appears, wants T.-E.-W. to be en- 
acted and is willing to fight for it. Cain was out-ma- 
neuvered by a joint task force of Democrats and Repub- 
licans—Taft put in a word by telegram from Ohio—and 
his bill was beaten. The fight is now brought back to the 
crucial arenas of, first, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, and then the Rules Committee, which must 
bring the bill to the floor once it has been reported out 
by Mr. Wolcott. Wolcott himself has declared he would 
not individually prevent the bill’s progress, but late last 
week he grumbled that the Senate, in defeating Cain's 
measure, was forcing him to approve T.-E.-W. against 
his better judgment. It seems clear that any bill he 
finally reports will have had its vital public-housing pro- 
visions excised, In that case, once the bill gets to the 
floor, a fight will have to be waged by friends of public 
housing to get the provisions restored by amendment. 
They may not be able to do this until they can force a 
roll-call vote, which means until the bill returns to both 
houses after the joint House-Senate conference. If a roll- 
call vote becomes mandatory in the House, it is likely 
that T.-E.-W. will win: the greater the public pressure 
brought to bear, the surer the victory. In this respect it is 
important news, not widely known, that the leadership 
of the American Legion last week reversed its reaction- 
ary stand against housing described by Chat Patterson 
on page 546. 

As part of the effort to pass T.-E.-W. we are sending 
this issue of The Nation to every Representative and Sen- 
ator. Our legislators must realize that the time for hous- 
ing is now, and that the people they represent will not 
patiently put up with another surrender to the real-estate 


lobby. 
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What Dictatorship? 


HE Mundt bill, officially entitled Subversive Activi- 

ties Control Act, 1948, which has been approved 
unanimously by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, is ostensibly designed to protect all the rest of 
us against a Communist dictatorship of the United States. 
Three questions are pertinent: (1) Do we need the pro- 
tection offered? (2) Would the bill, if enacted, provide 
that protection? (3) Would it have any other conse- 
quences which would be less useful or pleasant? 

The Mundt bill does not commit the absurdity of 
directly outlawing the Communist Party of the United 
States as a political organization seeking votes. That 
party shows no signs of being able to achieve its ends by 
electing its members to office. Not a single member ot 
House or Senate bears or ever has borne its label. So far 
as we know, no executive or legislative body in th« 
United States is in the slightest danger of being con- 
trolled by persons elected on the Communist ticket. 
And outlawing the party would not prevent Commu 
nists from supporting stooges under other banners. 

What the bill does is to attack the Communist Party 
indirectly. Aside from outlawing any attempt to estab 
lish a totalitarian dictatorship in the United States under 
foreign control, it forbids any member of a Communist 
political organization to seek or hold office or employ 
ment under the United States government without re- 
vealing his membership, and forbids the government to 
appoint such a person. Communist Party members are 
forbidden to obtain or use passports. The Communist 
Party is instructed to file with the Attorney General a 
list of all its members, and all Communist or Communist- 
front organizations must register with him. It would b« 
unlawful for anyone to join or remain a member of a 
Communist organization if he had not registered. Com- 
munist organizations must label their circular matter and 
radio broadcasts. They would not be entitled to tax ex- 
emption, and contributors to them could not make tax 
deductions for their gift 

The bill in its language pays deference to the 





CORRECTION 
The second and third sentences of Will Prices 
Go Down? in last we 


“General Electric led this procession some weeks 


vuld have read: 


<'s issue sh 
ago. Ford tried a price-cut last year, but found no 
imitators, and retreated from an advanced posi- 
tion.” In the editorial as printed the mention of 
Ford was accidentally omitted, making it appear 
that General Electric had retreated from its price- 


cut position, which is not, of course, the case. 
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danger from Communists operating 
in the United States? Certainly we need no new laws to 


, 1.21 - : 
save us from a lictatorship controle 1 by a foreign power. 
d Be. 


The principal purpose of the bill is apparently to 
make Communists known. The theory is that the chief 


damage now done by Communists in this country is 
through their infiltration of other organizations, and 
that if the identity of Communists were made public, 
this danger could be dealt with. It is true that unions and 
many liberal organizations have suffered from Communist 
intrigue, and some of them have fallen under Commu- 
nist control. Yet there is little difficulty in recognizing 
who the Communists are, under such circumstances. 
What advertises them is disciplined activity of a familiar 
type, following a well-publicized party line. It is naive 
to suppose that such activity could not be carried on if 
lists of party members were published. Either the pub- 
licity would make no difference, or the persons chosen 
to do the job would not formally be party members. 


1E protection to American security and institutions 
offered by the bill is both unnecessary and negli- 
gible. But what about the danger to those institutions 
from the bill itself? Long experience has proved that 
some of the most un-American acts ever committed in 
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this country have been the work of official or merely 


officious protectors of Americanism. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities has itself violated the elemen- 


All 


tary decencies of democracy, as did the Dies committeg 


before it. The danger in such a bill as this is that 
vague language and prejudiced interpretation will be 


used against citizens exercising their basic rights. 

If the bill were passed, the Communist Party would 
not submissively go out of existence. If it retained its 
name and legal entity, it would certainly appear under 
other guises as well, for specific purposes. There would 
continue to be doubt about what were or wefe not 
Communist or Communist-front organizations. Such a 
situation is an ideal one for the accusers and intimida- 
tors of reformers or others with unpopular ideas. The 
Communists would not be hurt by this confusion; the 
witch-hunters would have a field day; the only sufferers 
would be American security, democratic institutions, and 
citizens genuinely loyal to them. 

We would humbly suggest to Representative Mundt 
and the members of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee that there is about as much “present danger” of 
a Communist dictatorship in the United States as there is 
of a vegetarian dictatorship. If they really want to scotch 


¢ 


the danger permanently, they might better adjourn for 
an indefinite period in order to study the report of the 
Commission on Civil Liberties and the Economic Re- 
ports of the President. If we can mete out social justice, 
do away with racial discrimination, check inflation, avoid 
any more severe depressions, and prevent war, the 
United States will have to find something besides com- 
munism to worry about. 
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Roman Catholic Science 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


I. Relics, Saints, and Miracles 


N ITS relations with science the Roman Catholic 

church operates on three levels—the upper level, the 

priestly level, and the level of popular superstition. 
The priest acts as a mediator between the upper and 
lower levels, striving manfully to recoacile the extremes 
and keep them both under the roof of the one true church. 
His task is exceeding difficult. He is not a free agent and 
he does not operate under American controls. He must 
stand with one foot in the twentieth century and the 
other in the sixteenth. 

The straddle between science and superstition is even 
more painful for educated American Catholic laymen. 
They tend to believe in science because they have been 
reared in the American atmosphere, and at the same time 
they wish to be loyal to their priests. Those priests, how- 
ever, are directed from Rome, and Rome has given many 
hostages to medieval superstition. No American pricst 
can be faithful to his trust unless he continually pro- 
motes and exploits practices which the educated Roman 
Catholic must consider little better than sorcery. 

The Catholic novelist, Harry Sylvester, tells in “Moon 
Gaffney’ how a sensitive and cultured young Catholic 
afflicted with paralysis is shipped away to Lourdes by his 
devout parents, who expect him to be cured by the 
waters flowing from the spot where the Virgin Mary 
spoke with Bernadette Soubirous in 1858. The young 
man is secretly so infuriated by his father’s superstitions 
that he prays fervently that no chance circumstance will 
cure him. He would rather not be cured at all than to 
have his cure associated with such mythology. 

Not many Catholics would go that far, but there are 
enough educated believers to put the priests on the de- 
fensive in their medievalism. The hierarchy is exception- 
ally sensitive about the charge that the church exploits 
the superstitions of the ignorant. Perhaps one reason 
is that so many people bring this charge. Millions of 
Americans oppose the Catholic church because it has not 
adjusted its scientific teachings to modern thought. 

How much /as the church adjusted itself? How much 
has it changed its attitudes and techniques since the 
seventeenth century, when it condemned Galileo for as- 
serting that the earth moves around the sun, and burned 





The two previous articles in Mr. Blan hard’s neu 
series were on the attitude of the church toward fascism 
and its censorship of books, magazines, plays, and 
movies. Its appeal to superstition and its position with 
respect to science will be discussed further next week. 














Giordano Bruno for teaching similar doctrines with a 
little more pugnacity? Verbally it has changed a great 
deal. In encyclical after encyclical recent popes have pro- 
claimed their devotion to science. If a student of the 
problem failed to note the qualifying phrases and con- 
ditions, he might easily believe that the church has al- 
ways been the arch foe of superstition and the fearless 
champion of science. 

There is no doubt that the church today accepts many 
of the findings of science which it once rejected, includ- 
ing the teachings of Galileo—although Galileo's books 
were not removed from the Index until 1822. Science is 
today lauded and “recognized” on all the top levels of 
Catholic life in the United States. The American Catho- 
lic universities have created many learned societies indis- 
tinguishable in their vocabulary from all the other 
learned societies. The Catholic laboratory technician is 
probably free to agree with his non-Catholic colleagues 
in respect to 90 per cent of their scientific conclusions. 

But the Catholic hierarchy still does not accept either 
the method or the ‘finality of science when the results 
of scientific inquiry conflict with priestly belief and prac- 
tice, and every papal indorsement of science is made 
with this unspoken reservation. In fact, the fundamental 
theory and mechanism of clerical control over science 
are essentially the same today as they were in 1600. 

HE theory behind the church's control of science is 
that all truth is divided into two grades, divine and 
human. Divine truth comes from God via the Roman 
Catholic church; human truth comes from finite reason, 
experience, and observation. Divine truth is per se in- 
fallible; human truth is always subject to correction by 


divine truth. If the two conflict, that conflict ipso fact 


to 
proves that the supposed human truth is not truth at all 
but falsehood. Pius XII described the church's guardian- 
ship over truth in his encyclical on Christian Education 
of Youth: “Nor does she {the Church} prevent sciences, 
each in its own sphere, from making use of principles 
and methods of their own. Only while acknowledging 
the freedom due to them, she takes every precaution to 
prevent them from falling into error by opposition 
to divine doctrine, of from overstepping their proper 
limits, and thus invading and disturbing the domain of 
faith.” 

That is the theory for priestly control of science. The 
mechanism is arbitrary and authoritarian. In the Catholic 
system every judgment by a scientist or a philosopher 
concerning the nature of the universe, the relation of 
man to the universe, the institution of the family, or th« 
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moral principles of conduct is subject to review and con- 

demnation 1 central commi ion com} sed of priests 

and presided over by the pope. This commission, the 

Congregation of the Holy Off composed of eleven 
irdinals, acts wholly in secret and pledges its victims in 
idvance never to reveal the facts or processes of their 


inquisition. It contains no American and is even more 
independent of democratic influences today than it was 
in the Middle Ages, for then the church occasionally 
held a General Council of the clergy. The modern Catho- 
lic church has held no such council in seventy-eight years, 
since the pope w as declared infallible. 

The Catholic writer, Jo sph Bernhart, describes the 
vast powers of the Holy Office over the modern scholar 
in “The Vatican as a World Power,” translated by 


George N. Shuster, Longman’s, 1939, p. 417: 


The ancient palace of the Holy Office, which stands 
alone to the side of the colonnade of St. Peter's, still 
evokes the somber mood which has always been created 
by the name and the work of the Inquisition. . . . How 
many fall a victim to its spiritual inquiry no One can 
so much as guess, because even the Catholic who is sum- 
moned before it for some such purpose as to renounce 
an error is bound to maintain silence throughout life. 
Not only does the theologian engaged in teaching and 
writing stand under the supervision of the Holy Office 
and owe it an explanation for every departure from the 
prescribed teaching, but even the specialist in a profane 
science is under its jurisdiction. It may investigate the 
conclusions arrived at by an historian, or the system of 
a philosopher, a sociologist, or a political scientist, in so 
far as these touch upon questions of church law and 
social ethics. It opposes the biologist and geologist when 
they reach conclusions at variance with orthodoxy; it 
disciplined Galileo and threatened Columbus. The spirit 
of resistance to innovations that seem dangerous abides 
today, though the measures employed are different. . . . 
It is evident that the General Inquisitors of the Holy 
Office—they are still so-called—have a broad field in 


which to carry on their activities. 


Although all Catholic scientists are subject to this Con- 
gregation of: the Holy Office without recourse or appeal, 
they are in practice allowed great liberty as long as they 
do not encroach upon priestly preserves. Then the Holy 
Office may become firm and even vindictive. The penalty 
of excommunication aad boycott faces any scholar in a 
Catholic institution who dares to disagree openly. 

The general effect of this supervision is to create a 
special kind of ecclesiastical anti-science in the church 
which the educated Roman Catholic does not dare to 
criticize. The special effects of this anti-science may be 
summarized briefly as follows: (1) the system permits 
the continued exploitation of the poorer and more ig- 
norant Catholic people by practices which have been 
described as medieval superstitions by nearly all othe: 
religious groups in the West; (2) it limits the physical 
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ientist not so much by thwarting his research as by 
preventing him from drawing logical deductions from 
his dat i; 
Catholic social science, especially in the analysis 


family and population problems; (4) it shades histor 


(3) it imposes dogmatic restrictions upon 


in order to exalt Catholic accomplishments and conceal 
the devastating effects of clerical control in the past; 
(5) it makes the Catholic philosopher an underling of 


the theologian; (6) it reduces the Catholic universitics 


iC li : 
— 


» the lowest scientific level in American education. 


HE most important and lucrative form of anti- 

science in the church is the exploitation of miracles 
and relics. Many non-Catholics imagine that relics are 
used by Catholicism merely as symbols of faith and dev 
tion. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
church, even the American church of the present day, 
still operates a full-blown system of fetishism an 








sorcery in which physical objects are supposed to accom- 
plish physical miracles. Sometimes it is claimed tha 
these physical objects also accomplish spiritual miracles 
and change the destiny of any fortunate Catholic who 
relies on them. 

I have before me as I write a four-page circular called 
“The Scapular Militia,” issued in 1943 by the Carmelite 





National Shrine of Our Lady of the Scapular of 333 
East Twenty-ninth Street, New York, and bearing th 
official imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman. Emblazone 
on its cover is the specific guaranty in heavy capitals: 
“Whosoever Dies Clothed in This Scapular Shall Not 
Suffer Eternal Fire.” Originally a small pocket on th 
back page contained a small cloth scapular to be tie 
about the neck of a member of the armed forces. The } 
circular cites the miraculous effects of the charm in pro- 
tecting Franco's soldiers from death in the Spanish war. 

The scapular itself is free, but at the end of the circu- 
Jar is the suggestion: “Donations to support the Scapu- 
Jar Militia will be gratefully accepted.” An inside page 
contains the precautionary statement: 
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A scapular is not a talisman, It is not a rabbit's foot. 
It is the sign of devotedness to the Blessed Virgin, 
just as the carrying of your mother’s picture in a fold 
of your wallet would be a sign of your devotedness 
to her. 


Actually scapulars are not so important as relics in 
the Catholic system of sorcery. True relics of Jesus and 
the saints are entitled to veneration if properly approved 
(Canon 1283), and no limit is set upon their miracu- 
lous power. Officially they cannot be sold, but they can 
be systematically exploited by the faithful for their own 
profit and the benefit of the clergy. To avoid the charge 
of exploitation the church solemnly declares that it 
“does not guarantee the genuineness of a single relic,” 
but it continues to give “episcopal authentication” to 
thousands (“Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary”). 
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Miraculous relics first appeared in the second and 
third centuries of Christian history when individual 
Christians began to keep parts of the bodies of martyrs 
and carry them about as talismans. The church soon 
yielded to the new superstition and gained enormous 
indirect profits from the relics industry. Graves were 
rifled and bones of the martyrs sold for large sums. 
New supplies of relics began to appear miraculously. 
The alleged discovery of the cross produced a whole 
crop of “‘miracles,”” and as the Hastings “Encyclopedia of 
Religion” points out, “‘a few years later the holy wood 
of the cross had almost filled the whole world.” Accord- 
ing to Paulinus, the part of the cross kept at Jerusalem 
gave off fragments of itself without diminishing. Thou- 
sands of holy garments and portions of bodies of the 
saints also began to appear, the coat of Jesus being ex- 
hibited at Tréves, the holy shroud at Turin, and the 
swaddling clothes at Aachen. By the time of the Ref- 
ormation there were embarrassing duplications. Calvin 
discovered that he had been kissing a stag’s bone when 
he had thought he was kissing the arm of St. Anthony, 
in Geneva, and that the supposed brain of St. Peter, 
kept at St. Peter's altar, was actually a pumice stone. 

It is almost incredible [he said} how the world has 
been cheated. I can mention three foreskins of our 
Savior’s circumcision, fourteen nails exhibited for the 
three driven into the cross, three robes for Christ's 
seamless garment over which the soldiers cast lots, 
three spears by which our Savior’s side was pierced, 
five sets of linen cloths in which his body in the tomb 
was wrapped. 

The relics industry in the United States has been 
more carefully regulated than in Europe, but it would 
be erroneous to imagine that it has been eliminated. In 
fact, it has been stimulated by two official practices of 
the church—the creation of new saints and the use of 
relics in building new Catholic churches. “It is neces- 
sary for the valid consecration of an altar,” says the 
“Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary’’ (imprimatur of 
Cardinal Hayes), ‘‘whether fixed or portable, that it con- 
tain, sealed into the sepulcher, relics of at least one 
martyr.” 

Although relics themselves cannot be sold, there is a 
brisk trade in articles associated with certain relics. In 
the New York Catholic News of September 20, 1947, 
appeared a large advertisement, with reproduction, of a 
“photograph” of Jesus taken from the Holy Shroud in 
Turin, with this written guaranty: 

The negative from which this photograph was made 
lies in the Holy Shroud and was developed in the 
Tomb during the hours Our Lord lay there before the 
Resurrection. The urea vapors emanating from the body 
acted on the aloes within the Shroud, creating the in- 
dissoluble pigment, aloetin, which was absorbed by the 
Shroud linen, thus forming the True Image of Christ. 
».. The Official Vatican Newspaper says: “Twenty cen- 


,?> 
23 


turies ago the Apostles saw and kissed this same living 


o 
Face.”—Mons. Aureli, director, Osservatore Romano. 
For my $2 check International Religious Art of 287 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, sent me “the True Face 
of Christ from the Holy Shroud of Turin.” An accom- 
panying letter dated October 7, 1947, said: 


As copyright owners in the Western Hemisphere 
we pay a royalty to the Official Photographer of the 
Holy See, Cav. G. Bruner, and to the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Trento, Italy, and these funds are for the 
rebuilding of the College of Priests and the Cathedral 
in Trento, which were severely damaged during the 


war... . We can ship these to you for $18 per dozen. 


OR many years the Western Hemisphere had a 

shortage of relics, but this deficiency is being rapidly 
eliminated by the device of creating new saints. Pope 
Pius XII created eight new saints in the first seven 
months of 1947; Pius XI had at least 531 beatified and 
at least 31 canonized, including 136 English Catholics, 
martyrs of Protestant persecution. Through a curious 


e 


oversight the popes did not canonize a single United 
States citizen until 1946, and the one then chosen— 
Mother Cabrini—was born in Italy. In view of American 
Catholicism’s new financial and moral importance in the 
church, this neglect is likely soon to be remedied. 

The present machinery for creating saints by beatifica- 
tion and canonization is based upon a definite mathe- 
matical plan for miracles. As Joseph Bernhart points out 
in describing the church’s machinery for creating saints 
(p. 424 ff.), beatification comes only afte 
been submitted to the proper authorities showing saintli- 
ness and “at least two miracles after death” (italics 
mine). After an “investigation,” made entirely by 
Catholic devotees, and after beatification, which confers 
only limited and local sainthood, the saint may be can- 


f a petition has 


onized and thus become the object of universal venera- 
tion in the church. This final honor is attained only if 
the saint’s relics or spirit have performed new miracles 
after beatification. 

The manufacture of a saint is a prodigiously expen- 
sive business and is surrounded with much formality 
and fuss. Religious orders, particularly hospital orders, 
frequently go about the business of saint-making with 
gusto, since a saint and shrine are very effective devices 
for money-raising. Recently the Institute of Gray Nuns 
of Montreal, for example, initiated a movement to canon- 
ize the foundress of the Sisters of Charity of the General 
Hospital of Montreal. They went back forty-seven years 
to discover a miracle achieved by the candidate-saint 
after she was dead. Eight nuns, priests, and Catholic 
doctors came to Montreal and appeared as witnesses 
with counsel before a tribunal headed by an archbishop 
in the effort to “prove” this miracle—a cure in a case of 


pulmonary tuberculosis. The tribunal held twelve ses- 
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prepared a 200-page dossier “which the Vice- 


Postulator will take to Rome, where the Congregation 


sions and 
of Rites will examine the evidence and decide wheth< 
the reported miracle will be admitted” (Catholic Neu 
January 8). 

In New York the tomb of Mother Cabrini, according 
to Ave Maria, 
in Chicago the nuns who belong to the order which 
Mother Cabrini founded have recently announced a 
$4,500,000 addition to their Columbus Hospital, “con- 
taining a national shrine to Mother Cabrini.” 

The Carmelite priests who work with alcoholics have 
also decided that a saint and shrine would be useful in 
financing and advertising their work. They have set out 
to gain the canonization of a Dublin alcoholic named 
Matt Talbot, who after sixteen years as a drunkard re- 
formed and became a saintly social worker. He died in 
1925. The case for his beatification was forwarded to 
Rome last year and is now pending. In anticipation of 
ultimate success, the Carmelite priests have begun col- 
lecting his relics for transportation to the United States. 
They have already obtained, according to the Catholic 
News of September 27, “fragments of his clothing, the 
ruler he used as a workman in the Dublin lumberyard, 
portions of the wooden pillow which he used on his bed, 
and finally even the famous iron bed in which he slept.” 
“Since Matt Talbot has not yet been canonized,” says the 
Catholic News, “the relics may not be exposed in a 


draws almost 10,000 visitors a day, and 
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church, but have been assembled in a room called ‘The 
Matt Talbot Museum’ at the National Offices of the 
Matt Talbot Legion in Englewood.” 

When a shrine becomes very famous because of its 
relics, the Catholic Travel League organizes pilgrimage; 
to it. The shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré, twenty-on- 
miles from Quebec, had 875,932 visitors last year, ha!f 
of them from the United States. Since the shrine’s esta- 
lishment in 1658 there have been nearly twenty million 
visitors and pilgrims, and more than half a million 
Masses. If each visitor spent only $2, the total would 
be nearly $40,000,000. 

Although two French towns claimed all of St. Anne’ 
bones in the Middle Ages, one turned up in Quebec in 
1870. A cardinal presented “the wrist bone of St. Anne” 
to the shrine, and a monsignor brought it across the 
ocean with much ceremony and placed it with “the 
finger bone.” Nobody knows who the mother of the 
Virgin Mary was. Nobody knows where or when shic 
was born, lived, or died. Nobody knows where she was 
buried. She is not mentioned in the Bible. “The Biv- 
graphical Dictionary of the Saints,” by the Right Rev- 
erend F, G. Holweck, imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
St. Louis, admits, p. 79, that “not even the identity o‘ 
her name is firmly established.” The statistics do no: 
say how many Catholic scientists go up the steps of St. 
Anne de Beaupré on their knees in veneration for the 
bones of the mother of the Virgin Mary. 


London Notes 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


April 21 

EFORE I left New York, some of my English 
Bee had written to me that I would find my 
native country in a very sad state. Austerity, they 

said, was making life nearly intolerable: people were 
undernourished, low-spirited, nervous, and irritable. My 
first impressions do not confirm these gloomy reports: 
on the contrary, Londoners seem to me in some ways to 
be rather more relaxed and cheerful than New Yorkers. 
Outside the worst hit areas the city is beginning to take 
on a fairly normal appearance. There is peace, albeit a 
disturbed and precarious one, and that affords some relief 
to people who for so long were in the front line. With 
memories of the blitz still so vivid, it is hardly surprising 
that nobody here discusses the next war the way every- 
one in New York does. Chatting today with Kingsley 
Martin and Aylmer Vallance in the New Statesman and 
Nation office, I remarked on the absence of war talk and 
said that I found the atmosphere pleasantly relaxed. 
“The fact is,” Martin explained, ‘that for us another 


war is just unthinkable. I can’t help believing that Amer- 
icans indulge in speculation about war as freely as they 
do just because they are not completely terrified by the 
idea. They feel there is at least a chance that it will be 
fought at a distance, but here we know that another ma- 
jor conflict means obliteration for most of us and the 
final destruction of Britain. We must assume, therefore, 
that war will be avoided in order to keep sane and get on 
with our jobs.” 

If this interpretation is correct, British phlegm merely 
hides a fear of war that has been deliberately thrust into 
the deeper recesses of the mind. Or perhaps the cheer- 
fulness that appears at least on the surface is a response 
to a remarkably sunny and beautiful spring. April this 
year is for once living up to Robert Browning's publicity, 
and there have been blue skies and sunshine day after day. 

Food is a constant topic of conversation. The visitor 
from abroad doesn’t do so badly: eating in hotels and 
restaurants he can get enough calories. But basic rations 
of staple foods are as low as they have been at any time 
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since 1939. They are just sufficient, my friends tell me, 
for nourishment when supplemented with non-rationed 
foods such as fish and vegetables, both of which appear 
to be fairly plentiful. Nevertheless, the task of the 
housewife in contriving appetizing and well-balanced 
neqjs is a formidable one when a week's meat ration 
for a family of four will make only one square mea! and 
allotments of other high-protein foods are extremely 
meager. Several people have said to me, “We are lucky 
ecause we get parcels from America now and again; 
we don't see how those not so fortunate manage.” 

There are some unrationed luxury foods which sell at 
prices only the rich can afford, and there is some seep 
market. 


applies, with the extras 


rom the farms into the black But on the whole 


principle of “fair shares’ 
ing to the children. Certain kinds of fruit are reserved 
r them, and they all get daily milk at school. A great 
many children are given a hot midday meal, which is 
additional to the ration. Some of my Tory friends, 

ever, have been unwilling to admit the benefits of the 
Two of them, on 


how- 
children’s food program. successive 
days, told me they had heard that much school milk was 
wasted: children refused to drink it, and it was poured 
down the drain. “Who told you that?’ I asked one of 
them. “Somebody standing next to me waiting in line at 
the butcher’s,”’ she replied. It is a typical example of the 
yarns that become elaborated as they pass from mouth to 
mouth: some undoubtedly are spread by anti-government 
propagandists. 
April 24 
Among the current best-sellers, prominently displayed 
in many London bookstores and on the larger news- 
stands, is a bright-colored threepenny (five cents) pamph- 
t printed by His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
the a edition of that rather formidable white 
for 1948, I discussed 


It sets forth 


This is 
paper, Economic Survey which 
in The Nation of Match 27. 
academic language the salient facts about Britain's cur- 
graphic charts 


in non- 


rent position and illustrates them with 
Why must ei be pared down to a minimum? Why 
must exports be pushed at the expense of domestic con- 
sumption? Why must personal income be restricted and 
taxation maintained at a high 
budget shows a large surplus? To these and oie vital 
questions the “Short Summary’”’ 
can be understood by the man in the street. 

When I visited the Director of Publications of the 
Stationery Office today, I asked about the circulation 
of his pamphlet. In a few weeks, I was told, 425,000 
copies had been sold and a total distribution of at least 
500,000 was expected. That, I think, is a tribute to the 
political alertness of the public in this country. It is one 
of many indications of an almost passionate desire to 
learn about and understand national economic problems. 

The is a product of the Economic 


level even though the 


provides answers that 


“Short Summary”’ 
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Information Unit which, since Sir Stafford Cripps suc- 
ceeded Hugh Daiton as Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
been functioning at the 
greatest importance to popular education in economic 


Treasury. Cripps attaches the 


matters. Planning in a democratic society, he feels, must 


depend on a minimum of compulsion and a maximum 
of voluntary cooperation, which will only emerge if the 


public thoroughly appreciates the government's aims and 


the obstacles it has to overcome. Hence among the most 


tasks is the publication of in- 


vital of the government's 


formation in a form that makes it available to the widest 


possible audience. 


In connection with this task, the Treasury has begun 


a campaign to improve official English anc 7 to eliminate 


responaence 


from both government pul blications and co 


what Maury Maverick once called “‘gobbledygook.”’ Its 


opening gun is a little book called ‘Plain Words: a 


written by Sir Ernest 


Gowers, a retired civil servant with a varied experience 


in Whit 
servants say what they mean in simple, 


pretentious English, and most of his examples 


Guide to the Use of English, 


ehall. The author's purpose is to help civil 


concise, and un- 
of good 
and bad usage are taken from recent official documents. 

Sit Ernest Gowers’s approach to this subject is charac- 


terized by both humor and humanity. He emphasizes 


the point that “the efficiency of government, central and 
local, depends to an ever-increasing extent on the ability 
of a large number of officials to express dieinaihie 
clearly.” However, he says, “ ‘efficiency’ must be broadly 
interpreted. It connotes a proper attitude of mind toward 
your correspondent. He may not care about being ad- 
dressed in literary Eng! 


& 


ish, but he will care very much 
about being treated with sympathy 
It is not easy nowadays to remember any 


thing so contrary 
the servants of the 


to all appearances as that officials are 
public; and the official must not try to foster the illusion 
that it is the other way round. So your style must not only 
be simple but also friendly, sympathetic, and natural, 
ap propriate to one who Is a servant not a maste 
The more rabid right-wing critics of the Labor gov- 
ernment are prone to sneer at its members as a collection 
of arrogant Gasleiters who deliberately encourage their 
minions to stamp on the tap faces. Actually, the 


ministers are well aware anding government 


functions make it necessary to increase safe guards against 


that exp: 


bureaucratic practices. With a view to improving public 
relations and cutting red tape, departments are overhaul- 


To 1% one example, the Foreiga 
formerly 


ing their methods. 
Office has recently 
obtainable only from 
Liverpool, through all 

As a result, a great deal of clerical work is avoided, and 
applicants can now get passports in their own districts 


a | 
decide 


to issue passports, 


ae offices in London and 


the hundreds of Labor Exchanges. 


on twenty-four hours’ notice by filing a simple form. 
Will the State Department please note! 
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April 30 

For the past two weeks the British Labor Party has 
been engaging in one of those public washings of dirty 
linen which most democratic organizations seem to find 


unavoidable on occasion. It has been an unpleasant busi- 
ness for everyone concerned except the Tories. Never- 
theless, members of the Labor Party in and out of Parlia- 
ment believe the episode will not permanently damage 
the essential unity of the party. 

Among those M. P.’s not personally involved the com- 
monest reaction I have found is one of exasperation all 
around. The promoters of the famous telegram to Nenni, 
it is felt, were deliberately stirring up trouble, and many 
of those who allowed the use of their names are re- 
garded as most irresponsible. On the other hand, the 
party's National Executive and its secretary, Morgan 
Phillips, are criticized for handling the situation with a 
rather Prussian clumsiness. And a very special measure 
of condemnation has been reserved for Captain Raymond 
Blackburn, Labor member for a Birmingham constitu- 
ency, who turned a party imbroglio into a parliamentary 
row by hastily putting down a resolution calling for a 
select committee of the House to investigate the methods 
by which signatures for the Nenni telegram had been 
collected. This is not the first time Captain Blackburn 
has played into the hands of the opposition, and many 
of his colleagues would gladly see his head follow that 
of John Platts-Mills, M. P., into the executioner’s 
basket. 

Even fairly leftist critics of the party machine have, 
I find, little sympathy for Platts-Mills, who organized 





the Nenni message. The general opinion seems to be 
that if he is not actually a member of the Communist 
Party he behaves in all essentials like one. Of the origi- 
nal thirty-eight signatories to the telegram, sixteen have 
either denied they authorized the use of their names or 
have said they signed under a misapprehension. Each 
of the remaining twenty-one, excluding Platts-Mills, has 
received a letter from the National Executive Committce 
requiring him to “desist in future from such conduct 
or suffer exclusion from the party. They are a rather 
mixed bunch: some young intellectuals, some former stal- 
warts of the old Independent Labor Party, a few veteran 
trade unionists. How they will respond to the party ulti- 
matum is not known at the time of writing; presumably 
that will depend to some extent on what support each 
individual receives from his constituents. One M. P. I 
talked to last night—a man not entirely unsympathetic 
with the rebels, though he wisely refused to sign the 
telegram—thought that most of them would give the 
required undertaking but in terms that reserved the right 
to be critical of government and party policy. But that 
really is not the issue. No Labor member who as an indi- 
vidual had expressed the view that support of the Saragat 
Socialists by the party officials was a mistake would have 
been liable to discipline. The condemnation of the Nenni 
telegram was due to the fact that it represented an 
organized attempt to thwart both government and party 
policy, timed to have the maximum effectiveness. 

[This is the first of Mr. Hutchison’s letters from 
London and the Continent. Next week he will report 
from The Hague on the Congress of Europe.} 


Anglo-American Rivalry in Siam 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Bangkok, April 

IELD MARSHAL PHIBUN SONGGRAM, the 

F vrs man” of Siam and its war-time military 

dictator, is assiduously studying English. The flexi- 

ble Marshal began to learn the language when he was 

imprisoned briefly as a war criminal, and he has con- 

tinued to study it since he overthrew the Thamrong gov- 

ernment in November, 1947. Some people in Bangkok 

are speculating whether he will speak with a British or 
an American accent. 

On the surface Anglo-American relations in Siam are 

cordial. Members of the diplomatic and business commu- 





ANDREW ROTH has been nearly two years in India, 
Burma, Indo-China, and Siam. He is now moving on 
to Indonesia, and bis next article will deal with the 
nationalist movement in the islands under Dutch rule. 














nities of the two nations mix amiably in the pool and on 
the tennis courts of the Royal Bangkok Sports Club. But 
beneath the surface a struggle is going on for Siam's 
rich exports. To the British Siam is an economic pre- 
serve to be defended with every resource; to American 
business men it is a new and fruitful field which they 
are exploring with mounting enthusiasm. 

Before the war Siam was the only independent country 
in Southeast Asia—a position which it managed to main- 
tain by playing off Britain against France, But so far as 
its economic relations with the outside world were con- 
cerned, it was virtually a British colony. All Siam’s 
external loans were held in London. Tin and teak con- 
cessions were a virtual British monopoly. Some 70 per 
cent of its export-import trade was with the British 
Commonwealth. With all its exports funneled through 
the ports of Penang and Singapore, its economy was 
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y bound to that of British Malaya. 
sumed most of the rice, but the tin and rubber were 
largely reexported to the United States. For these prod- 
g credits, but when they 


Malaya con- 


cts the Siamese received sterlir 
were reexported Malaya received dollar credits. It was 
S ee rut ber and tin which helped win for Malaya the 
title ‘dollar arsenal of the British Empire 

In dedllanas ing Britain’s monopoly of Siam’s exports 

United States has derived some advantage from its 
re lenient attitude toward Siam’s participation in the 
ir on the side of Japan. The British considered Siam 
full ally of the Japanese; t tates took the 
sition that Siam had acted under duress. Washington 


he United S 


recognized the “Free Thai 


Sent Pramoj, then ambassador in Washington, as a sort 


‘ movement headed abroad by 


- Siamese government-in-exile and toward the end of 
“Free Thai’ under- 
Nai Pridi 


ish also worked 


the war worked closely with the 
ground movement headed by the Regent, 
*hanomyong, or Luang Pradit. The Brit 
with anti-Japanese elements within Siam but not so 
extensively or wholeheartedly. At the end of the war 
Britain planned to treat Siam as an enemy country to be 
xcupied by Germany or Japan. The Siamese, making 
ise of the friendly relations built up during the war, took 
up the British demands with the United States, and as 


the result of American pressure the terms were modified, 


RITAIN’S 
sympathetic American attitude, has enabled Amer- 


economic decline, coupled with the more 


ican interests to make a major penetration here. Whereas 
before the war there were only two American firms in 
Siam, now there are several dozen, some openly Amer- 
ican, others camouflaged with Siamese names. Bangkok is 
now a major stop on the round-the-world service of Pan- 
American Airways—which has outstripped B. O. A. C. 
here—and is the hub of several smaller American lines. 
One of these, Trans-Asiatic Airlines, was started in 1946 
in the Philippines by five veterans with $18,000. Spark- 
plugged by William Davis, the son of a Standard Oil 
executive, the group bought a used C-47, and by flying 
cargo with it an incredible number of hours and getting 
a few lucky breaks, built a handsome little business net- 
work covering the Philippines, Hongkong, and Siam 
and made a net profit of over $300,000 in 1947, 

Some of the breaks were extremely lucky. Davis made 
Admiral Luang Thamrong an officer of his corporation a 
few days before Thamrong became Prime Minister. 
When Siam refused to let Philippine planes land here 
because the Philippine government had not granted re- 
ciprocal landing rights, Trans-Asiatic Airlines, with one 
plane registered in the Philippines and another in Siam, 
could still fly people between Manila and Bangkok by 
transferring them from one plane to the other at Hong- 
kong. Now T. A. A. is operating seven planes between 
Bangkok and Manila. On the basis of this initial success, 


its twenty-five-year-old president has built up a number 
of other enterprises—advertising, export, and import. 
When the military coup of last November pushed Ad- 
Davis was 
unworried. One of his Siamese partners is a. son-in-law of 
Marsha! Phibun, 

Another re of 
the si e Bangkok Post. Up 


by Alexander stats ynald. who came here first 


miral Thamrong out of the Premier's post, 


now commander-in-chief of the army. 
growing American influence ts 
iccess of edited and published 
as a naval 
Mac- 


in Hawai for many 


officer attached to the Office of Strategic Services. 


Don: ild 


years and written a book, 


had been a new spaperman 


“Revolt 
. ; trol of the Hawaiian Islands by the in- 
exposed the control of the Hawaiian Islands by the in 


in Paradise,’ which 


terests known as the “big five.” When he learned that a 
rotary press installed by the Japanese was available in 
Bangkok, he decided that here was his chance to realize 
his ambition of being an editor and publisher. He is 
offering strong competition to the other English-language 


paper, Liberty, which features British news. 


_ AN efforts to gain control of Siam’s exports 
are being carried on under the generalship of James 
T. Scott, United States commercial attaché. Formerly the 


its Siamese rubber and tin through 


United States got all 


Malaya, but it is now getting a considerable portion 
directly. And the giant Anaconda Copper and Tin Com- 
pany, after two years of waiting, has recently had its 


application for mining rights approved “in principle.” 
The actual lease-hold is expected to be grant 
f British 
Direct 
in rubber is still facing dif 


and the monopoly o and Australian companies 
will then be ended. American-Siamese trade 


nculties, Dut with Siamese 


‘ "? , “ 
dollars it is likely to increase. The 


exporters eager for 


greater part of Siamese trade i 
though some rubber and tin ore is sent to 


is carried by British shij 
the Unite 
States in American ships. 

In the last twenty months rice has netted Siam some 
£14,000,000 in sterling credits. 


America has just bought 
+} 
A 


$5,000,000 worth for China relief, and purchases by the 
Philippines and South Korea have also brought in dollars, 
The guictent set up after the No vember coup 


d'état with Khuang Aphaiwongse as Premier is pro- 


British in sentiment, but the Siamese seldom let senti- 
d the need to move 
is recognized. All Siam's 
London, but Premier 
American 


It was his Cabinet which 


ment interfere with business, 
farther into the dollar 
foreign loan now held in 


Khuan 


loan to modernize 


ns a 
z told me that he hopes to obtain an 
the country. 
acted favorably on the application of the Anaconda Com- 
The Assistant Minister of 
who was educated in England, 


simple com- 


pany for the right to mine tin. 
Kukrit Pramoj, 


said that to move into the dollar orbit is 


Finance, 


mon sense.” ‘The pound sterling could buy anything in 


he said, “but dollars can buy 


now 


the pre-war days.”’ 
more of what we 


need.” 
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the Western bloc. After an impassioned appeal from Léon 


Blum to avoid any action that might produce an irreparable 
split among the g£ wvernment parties, the provincial delegate 5 


who disagree with the present line limited themselves to a 


| 
simple statement of reservations. 
Thus the Schuman government finds its position somewhat 


P ! ; ¢ } rry ’ 4 hj net ri } or : 
consolidated, and the rumors of a Cabinet crisis heard in the 


corridors of the Palais Bourbon last weck are beginning to 
subside. On the other hand, the Third Force has come out 
of the Socialist debates considerably scarred by the thrusts of 
various delegates. The party leaders obtained a unanimous 
vote on the general resolution by eliminating any reference to 
the Third Force and urging instead a ‘‘Rassemblement des 
Républicains.”” The R. D. R. (Rassemblement démocratique 
révolutionnaire), a left-wing group functioning within the 


party, issued a critical statement which reads in part: 


The R. D. R. is ready to participate in the broadest kind 
of action against any attempt to institute in France a 
totalitarian regime of personal power subservient to inter- 
national capitalism. It rejects as vigorously a regime of so- 
called popular democracy which would place our institu- 
tions under the control of a single party. The Third Force 
—whose very name proved repugnant to the National 
Council of the S. F. I. O. [Socialist Party]—by its weak- 
ness opens the way to the neo-Gaullists; while it proclaims 
its independence of all blocs, it nevertheless saw fit to join 
the battle of the blocs at London and Brussels. 

The R. D. R. maintains .. . that the united democratic 
front is not a mere agglomeration of parties but a vast 
rassemblement open to all who are ready to fight: against 
the threats of reaction and preparations for a Third World 
War; against the proposed eighteen-month military-service 
bill; against military pacts; for a Socialist federation of 
peoples independent of the two blocs; for an increase in 
purchasing power by the organization of workers’-control 
committees; for the allocation to reconstruction projects of 
the 300 billion francs at present destined for war purposes; 
for democratic liberties in the French Union, peace with 
the Viet Nam, annulment of the Algerian elections, and 
justice for Madagascar. 


However, even in this non-conformist declaration the main 
preoccupation of militent rank-and-file Socialists—their fear 
that the party will lose prestige by adopting too benevolent a 
policy toward Germany—finds no direct echo. 

In the six-power conference at London the proponents of 
a German government for Bizonia carried the day over those 
who advocated a Constituent Assembly whose limited task 
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his in the e Department; in any case, 
his last press conference on April 29 the Genera! again e 
pressed the belicf that “we should have as large a gover 
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moment.’ And while he administered a verbal spanking 
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the National Democratic Party, an openly pro-Nazi grou 
whose popularity was a significant feature of the elect 
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ago, at the same time he rendered hom 


to the “great strength and perseverance” of the Gern 
population in the western sectors of Berlin. As a result t 
Germans are convinced that they will be the chief beng 


ficiaries of American policy in Europe and that Germany 
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the real winner of the diplomatic battle among the former 
Allies. 

But this victorious Germany is not a revolutionary G 
many which has broken with its past, with the Hitleri: 
philosophy of aggression. On the contrary, it is a Germa 
in which neo-Nazis freely go to the polls and register a re! 
tively large number of votes; in which notorious Nazi ofh- 
cials have been named to important administrative posts, a 
generals like Franz Halder, member of the former Oder- 
kommando of the Wehrmacht, can work at Kassel on a com- 
mittee of military history and no doubt eventually turn it into 
a new German general staff. 

In the face of this nationalist German revival, French 
Opinion is becoming more and more uneasy. Realizing th 
the Communists are putting the accent on nation and pa- 
triotism in their approach to the German question. 

Perturbed by the doubts revealed at the National Coun 
meeting and in France as a whole, Léon Blum has begun a 
series of articles in Le Populaire in which he proposes “'the 
elements of a solution” for the Ruhr. His program is brie/l 
the following: 

1. Expropriation of the Rhine-Westphalia industrial en- 
terprises. 

2. Socialization of the heavy industries, to be guaranteed 
by a kind of political mortgage: the Western powers 
should envisage the ultimate inclusion of the Ruhr in a 
collective European organization of coal and steel. 

3. Industrial socialization not to imply territorial dis- 
memberment or political separation. 

4. Administrative control to be exercised at first by an 
exclusively inter-Allied authority and later with the col- 
laboration of German representatives. 

5. All profits to be turned over to the German people, 
for socialization is not a disguised form of levy. 


74) 


Blum is hopeful that his plan will be adopted, since 
corresponds to one of several systems proposed by Ernest 
Bevin. But as a non-Communist paper remarked this moro- 
ing, “The capital of the Western bloc is Washington, not 
London.” The Socialist leader still has to sell his idea to the 
free enterprisers on Capitol Hill. 
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Housing for America 
A Ten-Year Program 











5 WELFARE of the people must take precedence over the interests of 
speculative builders and mortgage lenders. If a famine, a dearth of cloth- 


ing or medicine—or a housing shortage—finds private enterprise unable 


to meet the people’s needs, it is the duty of the government to intervene: 


to supplement the activities of private enterprise or, if necessary, to do 


the whole job itself. Only when business operations are again adequate, 


is it time for the government to withdraw. This is the theory that justified 


government intervention in the war-housing emergency. It is no less 


valid during a peace-time emergency. 


A housing program for America should have 


the following goals: 


Construction of 15,000,000 new urban and rural 
homes in the next ten years: government-subsidized 
housing for those unable to afford any other decent 
shelter; self-supporting housing for the middle-income 
groups. The T.-E.-W. bill is a step in that direction. 


Clearance of all slums. 


Prevention of future slums through practical building 
codes and standards, acceptance of which shall be the 
condition of federal housing assistance. 


Replanned cities that will provide decent homes at 
reasonable cost in solvent neighborhoods, with the jour- 
ney to work shortened, ample space for recreation, and 
adequate technical and social facilities to meet the needs 
of working mothers. 


Communities where no discrimination based on race, 
religion, color, or creed is practiced or allowed. 


A home for every veteran needing one. 
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WHAT ARE OUR GOALS? 


lL. Cities Fit to Live In 


BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


HAT kind of cities do we want? We Ameri- 
cans have never asked ourselves this question, 
during the last century, in terms of the needs 
of human living. We have asked for big cities, for sky- 


scraper cities thronging with traffic and rife with trade, 
sometimes for monumental cities with great civic centers 
to express a dignity denied by every other activity. More 
lately we have asked for cities whose blighted areas and 
partly emptied slums have been converted back again 
into profitable investments or done over into hygienic 
“housing developments.” 

American cities, to a large degree, have been the prod- 
ucts of the private land monopolist, the speculative 
builder, the too canny banker and insurance adminis- 
trator, the centralizing business bureaucrat, bent on seiz- 
ing and displaying power. With profit, prestige, and 
power the controlling influences in city development, 
more rational and humane ends have become secondary. 
Accordingly, if we dare to ask ourselves what kind of 
cities we want, we must be prepared to liquidate many of 
our present financial activities and to transform the re- 
mainder into social enterprises. 

Is that too drastic a demand upon our social con- 
science, our political intelligence, our economic compe- 
tence? Perhaps it is, but in that case there is no use 
asking what kind of cities we want. Whatever we may 
privately yearn for, we shall get the product of the same 
forces that have been operating in the past; and such 
modifications as public-housing authorities may make will 
be subservient to those forces. At best, they will do rea- 
sonably well what private enterprise has done badly, to 
the undermining of its own long-term interests. 

Admittedly, the present is a bad time to frame more 
human demands, since while the housing shortage pre- 
vails people will put up with any kind of city so long as 
it incidentally puts a roof over their heads. That condi- 
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tion, however, is a temporary one. Our great metrop- 


olises are overcrowded, financially topheavy, environ- 
mentally lopsided; and the excessive costs of the 
congestion they promote are rivaled only by the costs 
of the remedies for alleviating it. Even our smaller 
cities, which have imitated the metropolitan pattern, 
likewise fall short of any adequate human goal. In the 
Jong run our civilization, just because it has already be- 
come predominantly urban, cannot afford to misdirect its 
energies in this fashion. It did not take the atomic bom) 
to prove that the present form of our cities is doomed. 
Though decentralization is no answer whatever to the 
practice of genocide, it is a first step toward building up 
a sound, life-centered civilization. 

The tendency of population movements during the 
last century has been to heap people into spreading 
metropolitan districts, dominated by cities with over a 
million people; some quarter of the population of the 
entire country lives in such metropolitan areas—suburban 
in almost every sense. Do we want this movement to 
continue? If it does, it will produce two unfavorable 
results: it will wipe out the local balance between city 
and country and require those who seek recreation in 
rural areas to travel ever greater distances to have even a 
glimpse of nature. But even more fundamentally, if 
metropolitan standards prevail, it will bring about a pre- 
mature stabilizing of the population, indeed, probably 
cause it to recede, since the big cities do not biologically 
reproduce their population and an ever smaller rural 
group remains to compensate for this lack of urban fer- 
tility. Theoretically, the great cities of the Eastern sea- 
board and the Great Lakes region might continue their 
growth until they merged into one another, as Minneap- 
olis merges into Saint Paul, in one vast undifferentiated 
urban mass. But before that point was reached, the urban 
population would begin to dwindle, for with immigra- 
tion restricted, its supply would be cut off at the source. 

As between big cities and small cities, then, every 
biological argument backs the small city as more fa- 
vorable, despite its lack of highly organized medical 
services, to life. The problem of population is too com- 
plicated to be disposed of in an aside; but if we wish to 
achieve even stability at present levels, we shall have to 
make it possible for more people to live in towns of 
fifty thousand or less, because they produce an environ- 
ment and a routine of life more favorable to family life 
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munities, with factories and workshops for the 


population. There can be no adequate rebuilding of 
con sted centers until the r ire that pro ices 
mae tion is thus removed. Hence h on ee 
megestion is thus removed. hic! housing and sium 
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industrial decentralization, are the most superficial 


uire heavy state and federal aid 


to Make even the first steps possidie: otherwise, merely to 


i I 
id bankruptcy, our municipalities—to say nothing of 
ir banks and insurance companies—will fight it tooth 
i c 
1 nail 


a SHORT, we must plan and build new communities, 
1 
i 


n a large scale, before we can adequately replan and 


rebuild our old centers. Our present policy of replacing 
m.areas with grim monumental structures of the kind 
favored by the New York City Housing Authority 
changes the existing pattern of congestion but does not 
ter the fact itself, nor does it lower the land values 
ch make congestion inevitable. A housing policy that 
punposes to rebuild American cities in this fashion is in 
the long run the most extravagant possible: 1t builds the 
wrong thing, in the wrong order, in the wrong place. 
To achieve a better result, we must use governmental 
means to carry farther the tendency toward industrial de- 
centralization which was fostered in.many industries 


lanning, industrial decentrali- 
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zation, housing, and city development are four aspects 

of a single process which must be unified if it is to be 
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1g, a city is a group of cells each of 
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v 145 a social nucleus which furthers the common 
is a wh ; the larger organ of that 
¢ The principle of cell division applies to 
ever | rt ora Ss vities. If 100 beds is the right 
number for a well-organized general hospital, then when 
500 beds are required, they should not be combined into 
a single gigantic institution but into five self-contained 





What T.-E.-W. 


HE Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill has as its 


Provides 


purpose the encouragement of the construction of 
12,500,000 to 15,000,000 new dwelling accommoda- 
tions during the next ten years. In order to accomplish 
that goal, the bill expands credit facilities so as to 
encourage private enterprise to do the bulk of the job. 
More liberal guaranteed-loan terms on low-cost hous- 


bill 


would guarantee a minimum of 2% per cent interest 


ing for rental purposes are provided, and the 
to investors who build housing units, on a large scale, 
for low rentals. It would extend through March, 1949, 
the government's authority to insure home loans for 
an additional sum of $1,600,000,000, thereby increas- 
ing the total to almost $7,000,000,000. The bill's most 
controversial title deals with the authorization of funds 
to eliminate slum areas and replace them with public- 
housing units for rental to families whose income is so 
low that private enterprise cannot and will not provide 
them with decent, sanitary homes. 

The critics of this provision are merely trying to 
confuse our people as to the purpose and effect of the 
whole bill. Actually, public housing represents only 
about 8 per cent of the annual construction program. 
I know that it will be money well spent, an investment 
which will pay dividends in better health, better school 
attendance, and lower crime rates among families now 
living in slums. That statement is not a theory—it is a 
fact, proved by the public-housing program inaugurated 
under the Public Housing Act of 1937. The powerful 
real-estate lobbies opposed to the legislation scream 
loudiy that the bill is socialistic, that it will ruin the 
construction industry. Those assertions are entirely 
without foundation. There is absolutely no compe- 
ye tition between public housing and private enterprise. 
We have specifically provided that federal contribu- 
tions cannot be made available until a community's 
elected officials certify that private enterprise cannot 
not meet that community's needs for decent 


and will 
housing for low-income groups. 

I have been interested in housing legislation for a 
long time, and this bill is to a great extent the result 
of my own experience and observation. If it contained 
any provision threatening free enterprise or tending 
toward socialism, you may be sure that I would not be 
sponsoring it. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, United States Senator 
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units distributed through the city or region. If 250 pupils 
is the desirable number for an elementary school, the 
neighborhood unit must be scaled and planned to that 
size. From the smallest housing group to the city as a 


whole, the aim is to create a balance of activities, in a 
varicd and balanced environment. Instead of fostering 


growth by agglomeration, we must foster growth by 
reproduction. 

The kind of city we want, accordingly, is one ade- 
quately planned and equipped for the fulfilment of life 
at every stage from cradle to grave. A city might be com- 
posed of houses and open spaces of the most excellent 
design, from one end to the other, without meeting this 
requirement. Consider the life of an ordinary city neigh- 
borhood today. We are happy when such a neighborhood 
has adequate playgrounds for the young: too easily we 
forgo the possibilities of swimming pools and gymna- 
siums, health clinics and maternity clinics, reading rooms 
and game rooms, where the members of the family 
would, even outside the home, find a common life. De- 
spite the fact that an ever larger part of the community 
now lives beyond the age of sixty, what provisions have 
we made, in new housing communities, to enable the old 
to continue their normal social relationships? We either 
shift the aged into overgrown institutions, alread; 
cramped for space, or we condemn them to a state of 
dependency in the insufficiently roomy quarters of their 
own families. By building special quarters for old folks, 
scattered about a residential unit, we would give them 
the care, the stimulus, and the neighborly companionship 
they need. 

None of the essential needs of a well-planned neigh- 
borhood, from nursery schools to special quarters for the 
aged, will be provided by private enterprise, secking 
profit, except in the most limited and grudging manner. 
If we want better cities, we must look forward to the 
resolute extension of public enterprise, not as at present 
to rescue bankrupt investments but to rehabilitate a 
bankrupt life. Free enterprise in a democracy means, 
among other things, freedom to socialize. 

Whatever changes toward more efficient administra- 
tion take place in the political organization of the coun- 
try at large, the most important task of all 4s to rebuild 
the essential unit of spontaneous ik aD volun- 
tary effort in the local community and, to begin with, in 
the neighborheod unit. We must rebuild and reequip 
the essential cell of community life. All large-scale plan- 
ning will be inadequate until we have such units to work 
with. Once we have such units, we can build up balanced 
cities and draw them together in larger schemes of coop- 
eration; so that eventually we shall have regional units 
capable of performing effectively all the functions that 
our metropolitan areas now perform at such a heavy 
cost. 

What kind of cities do we want? Cities in which man 
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OUSING,”’ says the recent report 
Association of Housing 


National Pub! 


ic Housing Conference, 


the great universal tests in this difficult and dangerous 
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OSt-War world: a test of ideals, ideas, skills, resources 


of our democratic capacity for ch 


ment, and of their ability to co pera 
pence of consumer and voter as wel f 


administrator. If we in 


cannot even solve our own housing problem, what hope 


is there?” 
It is in 
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a matter of prime concern not only to Faas ’ and the 
to all 


and improvement of homes and 


homeless but serious citizens. The construction 


communities is a major 
licated 


peace-time art; and since it requires, in our comp 


modern world, the delicate adjustment of a great many 


factors, psychological and ge as well as economic, 
it is an excellent gauge of the social aims and effective- 
ness of any society, of its ability to use its resources for 
the benefit of ordinary people. 

During the disastrous boom and crash of the late twen- 
ties some valuable experiments with planned non-specu- 
lative private housing developments were undertaken. 
un on 


Low-rent housing and slum clearance were first beg 


a national scale under the United States Housing Act of 
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into existence, we cannot continue to follow the line « 


least resistance. Quite the contrary, we must alter ou 


present life-denying goals and lay down the foundatio: 
tor a new civilization—not a money economy but a lif 


of Choice 
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i P40 This IfTaMework Stood us 


in good stead later 


when we faced the need providing emergency hom 


for migrant war workers. But now, in the worst housing 
rown away all our 


Crisis in Our history, we have th 


gains 1n knowledge and experience. The report of tie 


N. A. H. O. and the N. P. H. C. says: 


As far as national policy is concerned, we have turned 
the clock back to the world of 1920. Of course, we do 
have rent control [pro tem at least]; interest rates are 
lower [though they're getting higher again}; and mort- 
gage nnance ha oeen « .) yy retro med 4 d 
although house building is as exclusively the province 


of the speculative builder as it was then, the federal 


government has in the meantime taken over most of 
the risk for the builder's mistakes, through the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 


government now 


ah 1 
In other words, the 
guarantees much of the profit of 


rr te enternmnr > Wise a + na rallial o —. Se 
private enterprise Dut assumes no paraiiel responsioulity 
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The resuit 1S that im Our third post-war year we are 


no nearer to housing the homeiess veterans than we 


were in 1945. And we are busily p ss the seeds for 
- s 
still worse failures in the ft The N. A. H. and 
N. P. H. C. set three & es “fe r an dali pane 
é 
housing policy. Let us see what the score is today on 
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place the slums.” We need 20,000,000 new dwellings 
1960, or 1,500,000 a year. Even if we produce at this 


rate, it will take at least three years to meet the purely 


Guantitat! ve contemporary shortage and another ten to 
i 
replace the worst Ssiums and provide for new families. 
i 
Bit an! or nad R225 y nerm ~ hommee ware rrthe 
Dut on f d > per € homes were com 
pleted in 1947,” and “this scarcely covers the net in- 
crease in families during the same period, Iet alone 
I 
1 ie ie er ee ee =. eo 
making up arrears.” Thus we must just about double the 














lhe fact that the shortage is not by any means wholly 
due to the war has been too little recognized. In the thir- 
tics even as in the forties the net increase in family 
groups was far greater than the number of homes pro- 
vided. “By 1939 most large cities were acutely aware of 
a shortage, even though it was partly hidden by unem- 
ployment, which always causes considerable ‘voluntary’ 
doubling up.” This long-term failure of the home-build- 
ing industry suggests that the present deplorable situation 
may in fact be all too “normal.” 

Solely from the viewpoint of productive capacity, 
strong measures may be necessary if the shortage is to be 
met in three years: allocation of scarce materials, cutting 
down of non-essential construction, getting rid of restric- 
tive practices all along the line, expansion in steel and 
other basic industries. But the first essential is “a firm 
bi-partisan Congressional determination to achieve a rate 
of 1,500,000 dwellings per year as quickly as possible, 
and maintain that rate for the next ten to fifteen years.” 
Hit-or-miss measures will never do the job, simply be- 
cause “most of the restrictive practices which have ham- 
strung the housing industry . . . reflect fears of over- 
expansion and underemployment, fears all too well 
grounded in the past.” 

Moreover, “the heroic effort required to solve the 
shortage by 1951 will... create the very instrument we 
need later on to replace slums and, incidentally, combat 
depression.” For it will result in the “high-level stabiliza- 
tion” of residential building which is essential for pro- 
ductive efficiency and social well-being. 

But homes will not be produced unless they can be 
distributed, which brings us to the second aim. 

Goal 2; “New homies for all kinds of people—in all 
income groups, for rural as well as urban families.” The 
great American fallacy has been the notion that any over- 
all housing progress could be achieved by building solely 
for the top of the market, letting the older dwellings 
“filter down” to families in the middle and lower income 
groups. On paper this can be made to sound like quite a 
logical theory, but in practice there is never enough de- 
cent, suitable, and well-maintained hand-me-down hous- 
ing to take care of more than a fraction of the middle 
group, and almost none ever reaches the really low-in- 
come families. Instead, it is the very process by which 
we continually add to slums and blighted areas. 


In a shortage filtration either doesn’t work at all or 
works in reverse. Even with rent control, the decent 
older dwellings are picked up at fancy prices and 
remodeled by the Aigher-income families. . . . 

When the shortage is finally met and we tackle our 
long-term replacement needs, the theory will work no 
better. Either families displaced by large-scale clear- 
ance operations will overcrowd other blighted or 
potentially blighted areas or new homes must be built 


for them directly. 
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What zs the effective market in this country today? 

The residential building business as presently con- 
stituted can reach only the richest 30 to 35 per cent of 
American families even in a period of full employment 
and moderate costs, still fewer at today’s inflated price 
levels. And it is now clear that there are no tech- 
nological miracles of cost reduction just around the 
corner. . . . Enough housing to meet bare quantitative 
needs simply cannot be distributed solely to this small 
group, even were we to ignore the tragic immediate 
plight of average and lower-income veterans. And slum 
replacement and urban redevelopment are out of the 
question as long as this narrow and ineffective market 
for new housing is allowed to persist. 


The principles of the N. A. H. O. and N. P. H. C. 
“were first developed in a depression, but in a period of 
shortage and inflation they are truer than ever. If new 
housing is to reach all income groups, the production of 
the speculative builder must be supplemented by non- 
speculative private housing in various forms and by pub- 
lic construction for the people who cannot get new homes 
any other way—which brings us right back to the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill.” These pro- 
visions are dealt with in detail elsewhere in this issue of 
The Nation, as well as in the N. A. H. O.-N. P. H. C. 
report. But one point deserves special emphasis: the 
small low-rent public-housing program envisioned in the 
T-E.-W. bill should be expanded, and it must not be 
hamstrung by limiting amendments. All in all, the 
T.-E.-W. bill is the very least that can possibly be 
termed a “comprehensive housing program’’ today. It is 
the rock-bottom minimum that will get us started, at 
long last, toward achievement of a universally effective 
housing market 

But attacks on the problems of quantity and price, 
however bold, will not insure quality, which is our third 
basic aim. 

Goal 3: “Good homes in good neighborhoods in pleas- 
ant and efficient communities.” First of all: 


Standards must go up, not down. The standards set 
now by federal and local agencies are likely to deter- 
mine the quality of America as a place to live in for 
the next generation. By 1960 about 40 per cent of the 
population may be occupying homes built after 1947, 
It is too easy, in a period of emergency, to slip back- 
ward. The standard of demand has been temporarily 
lowered: people will take almost anything . . . and 
there is all too great likelihood that much of what we 
build now will be obsolete and “undesirable” long 
before it is worn out or amortized. 


Plenty of shoddy building, miserably planned, is going 
up today. And space standards are rapidly reverting to 
log-cabin scale. But our ideals and practice are probably 
farthest apart on the question of arranging homes—and 


people—in neighborhoods, 
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Variety is a basic principle of modern ‘neighborhood 


lannina { ore \¢ } Y) } asta i if ] 
planning.” Different types of homes should be included, 
ar aa } »ot nod + ar ’ rectan 
) provide adcqua c choice and to prevent over-stand- 
rdization both in population and scuicini nearan , 
am } = al 1 } , 
and schools, shops, playgrounds, and other community 


facilities should be built in at the start. In practice, how- 
ever, we tend to operate very differently. A central site 

ually covered solid with identical apartment build- 
ings and little besides, even if the people to be housed 
there include many families with small children. And 
most of the progressively designed community schemes 
for outlying land have been stopped short by obsolete 
and rigid zoning ordinances that permit only detached 

il 


KICS. 


houses, with few if any group fac 


THE QUESTION OF SEGREGATION 


Standardization of building types is matched by a 
strong trend toward complete social segregation, by class 
as well as by race, which is about as far from the ideals 


f democracy as anything could be. 


e 


Zoning and large-scale housing operations tend to 
standardize wide areas within narrow income limits, 
while restrictive covenants and tenant-selection policy 
—with some notable and successful exceptions among 
forward-looking housing authorities—push us toward 
he most complete and absolute segregation by race. 


Housing and 5 slanning agencies have a major respon- 


sibility for I progress, as rap idly as possible, 
vard the full integration of ethnic minority groups 
into our American democracy. 
The trend toward wholesale class segregation is no 
But when we get a broad-based and 
home-building mechanism, it — not be 
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purpose is often to bring back’ some well-to-do 
families and restore a healthier civic balance. The re- 
verse principle is equaily Necessary inciusion Of ioWer- 
income families in suburban plans. The greatest opp 
+ . ~ > Vv tS . ! 
sition Will Come from Ose upper-ciass COMMuNICS 
rl 
who > heim - me smat = arn tine hay ] 
nos primary | occupation Is protecting LNOQMSCIVES 
ist vasion.’” Perhaps they should just be allowc 
+ tly } + ll ’ } 
to gently ObdsOlesce 1 ft possession of their preju- 


dices, provided we don’t create a lot of new ones. 
Does all this sound sentimental and ‘utopian,” even 
to a liberal audience? Let me state the alternative, im- 
plicit in present trends. Your children—and still more, 
your children’s children—will grow up in a world 
which generally they will see only one kind of person, 
their own kind. Anyone of different color or racial origin 
or economic status will seem quecr and fore ign to them, 
and probably dangerous. . this is the right training for 
citizenship in One World, or even in one nation or one 


CIlry then the principles on which this country Was 


, 


founded are indeed obsolete. 
NEW HOMES ON NEW LAND—WHERE? 


How are we going to fit all this new housing into the 


7 


larger civic pattern? 
For the past five or ten years we have concentrated on 
t 


how to get rid of slums and redevelop blighted areas 


The work will not be wasted, but the timing and 


emphasis turn out to have been sadly misplaced. The 


critica i iaAnning } robiem today » HOT ium rel AK 
ment, which cannot De tackied On any scaie unt 

’ 1 ' ' ' 

shortage is met, Dut the iocation OF Housing in unpuit 


areas. 


Almost 5,000,000 dwellings must be built on vacant 
land in the next three years, more than double that num- 


ber by 1960. 

























Ten milion homes with their schools, shops, open 
S| , and what not will probably take up more than 
three thousand square miles of space, an area equal to 
all the land within the boundaries of our forty largest 
cities, and half again as big as the entire state of Dela- 
ware. ... This is our last great chance to do it right 
the first time, to prevent future blight and remedy some 
of the ills which already threaten to paralyze and 


bankrupt our communities ills due primarily to 


chaotic expansion in the past. 


If we follow the line of least resistance, and merely let 
the sprawl continue, every already insoluble urban prob- 
Jem will simply be redoubled—transportation, traffic con- 
gestion, blight, the relation between homes and work, 
the loss of open space for recreation, the multiplicity of 
weak local governments with tax rates mounting in direct 
a apnea to their ineffectiveness. 

Decentralization of both population and industry can- 

t be stopped, despite the King Canutes in the planning 
sdaketiaal This situation has been much more boldly 
faced by the conservative Tax Institute in its recent pam- 
phiet, “The Disintegration of the American City,” thaa 


by the general run of housers and planners. 

What can we do? Real leadership on the question is 
coming mainly from Britain today. Its new Town and 
Country Planning Act and New Towns Act are as epoch- 
making as was its pioneer health and housing legislation 

hundred years ago. The central areas of English and 


Scottish cities, whether blitzed or blighted, are being 


1 


reconstructed at lower densities than formerly. And no 
more planless sprawling “ribbon development”’ is being 
permitted on the outskirts. New building will be chan- 
neled into complete communities, entirely new or ex- 
panded from existing small towns, far beyond the pres- 
ent urban fringe and including industry and adequate 
civic facilities for a cross-section population. 

That we are pretty far behind goes without saying. 
The job of public education in England, although it has 
a long history, was mainly accomplished in the war years. 
In the next decade we in America can at least begin the 
task of reversing the current trend toward civic chaos— 
not by merely copying England, of course, but in terms 
of our own needs and desires, 


““MINIMUM STANDARDS’ ARE NOT ENOUGH 


The principle of “‘minimum standards” for everyone, 
in what our housing act calls ‘decent, safe, and sanitary 
homes,” is an essential concept for any modern nation, 
but it can have a rather bleak connotation. It suggests that 
the only alternative to chaotic slums may be standard- 
ized ‘‘projects,” duly equipped with bathtubs and central 
heat but not very warming to the spirit. And it can give 
people the disquieting feeling that all social progress in- 
volves some sacrifice of individual liberty, some increase 
in regimentation, 
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Nothing could be more fallacious with respect to the 
possibilities and purposes of a defensible housing policy, 
whose primary aim should be to offer people a degree of 
choice they never had before. Indeed, as the housing 
organizations point out, “it is only because the choice of 
shelter available to people has become so limited and un- 
satisfactory by contrast with our resources that ‘free en- 
terprise’ must be supplemented by public action.” 

We may have some choice in jobs at the present mo- 
ment, but what kind of freedom does the home-seeker 
have? None at all in the current crisis, of course. Even 
when there are vacancies, low-income families can only 
choose between one slum and another. And “even if 
there were no shortage and you had plenty of money, 
you would probably have to choose between renting a 
noisy apartment in a crowded neighborhood, where your 
children must be muzzled, and buying a suburban house 
which is pleasant and open but isolated and an hour from 
your work, where you can’t find a place to park anyway. 
Only when there are enough houses at proper prices, 
decently designed and sensibly located, will there be 
freedom of choice. 

If “housing” in the past has often looked as dull as it 
sounds, the reasons aré not far to seek. Standards and 
cost limits may have been set too low and administered 
too rigidly, or good architects may not have been give 
a chance. But his can be easily remedied if citizens and 
consumers will take an active continuing part in the 


formulation of housing policies, 


WHAT DO PEOPLE WANT? 


Some very large and basic questions of policy c 
never be decided until there is enough real so ag 
homes and neighborhoods, and enough experience in 
actual occupancy, to help us determine what people really 
want. Questionnaires are of little use; people who have 
never had any choice simply do not know how they would 
best like to live. 


For instance, a basic question . . . is whether the tra- 
ditional American individual house-and-garden ideal i 
still as strong as ever or whether more of us will want 
a closer pattern of urban living, with maximum com- 
munity services. Vast questions inviting all kinds of 
needed research are involved in this decision: Are 
women going to work or stay home? What will we 
want to do with our leisure time? Which kind of 
environment is more conductive to having children and 
raising them properly? Do people more and more want 
entirely different kinds of homes at different stages in 
their family cycle? 

he experts alone can never decide these matters. 
We shall not even begin to know the answers until a 
great many people have the actual power to choose be- 
tween good examples of both kinds of housing. The 
choice between an expensive suburban house, twenty 
miles from work and with almost no neighborhood 
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yphical discussion is needed in this field, if only to make 
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IT. hea Million Homes 


BY LEE F. JOHNSON 


O ASSURE every American family a decent home 
in a healthful community the wi available esti- 
mates agree that we must build approximately 
1,500,000 houses a year for at least ten years. There is 
only a relatively slight spread between one estimate and 
another. A 1945 report of a Senate subcommittee on a 
ten-year non-farm program proposed 1,200,000 units a 
year; the report of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill (S. 1592), 
a ten-year progfam of 1,500,000 units a year, urban and 
rural; the report of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (S. 866), 
1,500,000 units a year for a “sustained period’; the re- 
the Federal Reserve Board, 1,200,000 to 1,500,- 
000 units a year, non-farm dwellings. The Twentieth 
Century Fund recommended a fifteen-year program for 
non-farm dwellings of 1,300,000 units a year; the joint 


port of 


committee of the National Association of Housing Off- 
cials and National Public Housing Conference, a twelve- 
year program for rural and non-farm dwellings of 1,168,- 
000 units a year. 

These figures were arrived at by experts with the help 
tables, and slide-rules. But the rea- 
sons why we need so many new houses can be d 
by any thoughtful observer: (1) The jenna is not of 
current origin; though it was aggravated by the war, it 
had reached alarming proportions before Pearl Harbor. 
(2) We have always underbuilt for all but the upper- 
income groups. (3) At least 2,000,000 families have 
been forced to double-up with others. (4) Miilions are 


of statistics, charts, 


1SCOV ered 


living in sub-standard housing. (5) The number of f 
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ilies has substantially increased. (6) A large number of 
dwellings are lost annually through condemnation, fire, 
storm and flood. 
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WHAT IS BLOCKING US? 
. Lhe Building Industry 


BY ROBERT LASCH 


HE | I saw Karl. who is building a house 
for me, he had a triumphant smile on his face and 
good 1 to report. The I-beam had come. We 


had been waiting for the I-beam for six weeks. The lum- 
ber yard had ordered it from the distributor, who had 


ordered it from the steel mill, and now at last it had 





Drawing by William Stelg for “Mr. Blandings 

Builds His Dream House” (Simon and Schuster) 

been delivered and Karl could go ahead with his work. 
With the I-beam in hand I tackled with renewed zeal 
the task of getting a bid out of Ed for the heating system. 
Ed was working twelve hours a day repairing oil burners. 
Every time he settled down to compute the figures for 
my job, an emergency call would come in from somebody 





ROBERT LASCH, chief editorial writer of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, is the author of “For a Free Press,” which 
won an Atlantic Monthly prize, and “Breaking the 
Building Blockade.” He bas been a Rhodes scholar and 
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Nieman fellow. 











whose furnace had broken down. Ed finally finished his 
computations, and we signed a contract. 

This enabled me to start negotiations with Joe for the 
plumbing. While Joe was getting Ais figures together I 
rounded up several electricians to submit estimates on the 
wiring, and began to worry about finding a plasterer. 
About this time the distributor for my shingles called up 
to say they had arrived, and I had to make arrangements 
to have them trucked out to the site. Then I heard about 
a distant lumber dealer who was said to have interior 
doors at white-market prices. A trip out there confirmed 
the report. A few days later Karl called to say he had 
found a millwork manufacturer who would supply our 
window sashes and frames at a halfway reasonable price. 

This sort of thing has been going on ever since I threw 
prudence to the winds and decided to build a house. 
When somebody mentions the building industry to me, 
therefore, my response is, “What building industry?” 

Karl and Ed and Joe don’t look like an industry to me. 
Each is a small entrepreneur, engaged in a continuous 
battle of wits with the unions, the lumber yards, the 
manufacturers of plumbing fixtures, the millwork people, 
the glaziers, and all the rest. Not one of them knows at 
the start of the building season how much work he is 
going to have. Not one has any reserves of capital. All 
operate catch-as-catch-can, with almost no planning, only 
the shoddiest sort of organization, and no sense of par- 
ticipation in an industrial effort. 

Karl and Ed and Joe are not, in fact, producers of 
housing. They are carpenters, plumbers, sheet-metal 
workers, electricians, and cement men, whose work hap- 
pens—sometimes—to result in the completion of a house. 
They may be in house-building today and out of it next 
year. One good season may graduate them to general 
contracting; a bad season may send them back to day 
labor. 

If a housing industry really existed, I could visit an 
office on Main Street—just as I go to see the automobile 
dealer in his salesroom—and order a house. The house 
producer would send out truckloads of materials from 
his warehouse and a crew of workmen. The same crew 
would build the foundations, lay up the chimney, raise 

the frame, sheathe it and roof it, put in the wiring, instal 
the plumbing, instal the heating system, lay the floors, 
hang the doors, plaster, paint, and decorate—and then 


the boss would present a single bill, 
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this 18 availa to the Man with an average inc e 
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1y. If you can afford it, you can turn your home-buil 
’ ] e j 7 1 
headaches over to an architect and a general con- 


ner “41le . +h lect D4 . } | > ‘ 
owner deals with the multifarious trades involved in 


ldin the nr ce 1 in he came 
building, the process remains the same. 


a. the building industry is an unplanned 
amalgamation of many trades and tradesmen rather 
than an integrated business enterprise, its costs bear little 
relation to volume of production. Unit costs stea: lily rise 


any period in which the “industry’ 


- i 
meet an increasing demand. Instead of bringing more 


is expan 


ind more people into the market as it expands, the build- 
ing industry forces more and more people out. And 


eventually, when depression sets in, costs do not fall as 


fast as they rose. They come do wn oni ly as prices in gen- 


eral come down. In short, it takes a depression to cut 


, 


building costs. The same depression restricts the market 


r 


cr housing by lowering incomes. The supply never 


*,1 1 1 
tches up with the demand until the demand no longer 


exists. 
While building is subject to all the uncertainties of the 
increasingly less free 


free business cycle, it has become 


al. aad 1 _ . Sard > fhe a nan . Jac s4a¢ 
nrougn the years. Each of its component trades has 
I 


organized around a separate core. And each, in its par- 
ticular self-interest, has cont tiated to the maddening 


network of combinations, restrictiv e practices, rackets 


padded costs, and featherbed operations that strangles 
competition and inflates costs 

You can argue that the building trades are simply cut- 
ting their own throats. If they would jointly try to keep 
costs down, you can say, they might enlarge t 


instead of reducing it. But the building industry is not 





pressed by this reasoning, chiefly because of i 


fragmentation. With some justification each part can 


say that a few padded costs in its sphere will not greatly 
1) 
add to the total cost of the house. Furthermore, each de- 


partment sees the others profiteering and qui 





standably objects to being the sole martyr to ii 
When the carpenters sce the contractors chalking up 
extra profits during a building boom, you cannot blame 
them too much for wanting to get 

Basically, I suppose, the trouble i 
tough cookies in the building trades really believe the 
talk about 


Knowing that business—construction particularly 


— 
a9 
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eliminating depressions through planning. 
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Il. Folklore and Taboos 


BY JOHN P. DEAN 


340 
H, D RIVERS illed att ntion years ago to a 
Melanesian tribe among whom canoe building 
® becan » encumbered with taboos, social 
| is, and pet nal penalties that soon no one 
wanted to practice it and no more canoes were built. Yet 
that society needed canoes. Substitute houses for canoes 
and present-day America for Melanesia, and you have our 
housing picture today. We haven't stopped building 
houses, but we are on the way. Meanwhile, those of us 


who most seriously need housing do without. 

A rather intricate double-talk cloaks our ineffectiveness 
in attacking the problem. We engage in bitter controversy 
over proposals that really cannot solve anything; we give 
little attention to proposals that represent real progress, 
because we know their chance of legislative enactment is 
slim. The public is confused; even the experts frequently 
confuse one another. And through all this muddle we 
hold to our belief that somehow the “American way” 
can produce good low-priced houses for all. 

In an effort to solve the housing problem without 
disturbing the status quo we make use of three devices: 
(1) we elaborate our housing myths; (2) we tinker hope- 
fully with our aid-for-housing machinery; and (3) we 
pass new, complicated, experimental legislation. 


OUR HOUSING MYTHS 


Any realistic examination of the root of our trouble— 
the too high cost of good houses—is made nearly im- 
possible by the shallow slogans which are repeated when- 
ever the subject is discussed. Among the more wide- 
spread and pernicious are the following: 

“Just give private enterprise a chance and it will do the 
job.”” But in no year since 1929 has private enterprise 
produced enough new houses to provide for the new 
families created in the same year. 

"The sh wlage ¢ f homes is only 
gency created by the war.” Yet 4,500,000 homes are 
needed by the end of 1950 just to take care of new fam- 


a tem povary emer: 


ilies and permit those now camping on their in-laws 
to “undouble."” To build these, our rate of production 
must exceed by 50 per cent the rate in our most pro- 
ductive year to date—i925. Eight million additional 
homes will be needed to replace our worst slums and 





JOHN P. DEAN is the aithor of “Home Ownership, 
Is It Sound?” and co-author of “A Book of Houses.” 
He was formerly regional economist to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 














,000,000 of the 12,500,000 homes 


1 1 1 
we need are built on vacant land, they and the stre 


schools, shops, and parks to serve them will require, as 
Miss Bauer points out on page 536, an area equal to the 
combined size of more than forty of our largest cities. 

“Owning your own home is the Amertcan way.” This 
ballyhoo is shouted constantly at the American public. 
The real-estate boys want everybody to believe that a 
house and land, in the long run, always increase in value 
and are therefore a good investment, that owning is 
cheaper than renting, that payments on a house are sav- 
ings put away for a rainy day, that home ownership offers 
security for old age, that buying a home under a monthly- 
payment plan is ‘‘just like renting.” 

All these illusions have been exposed so often and so 
thoroughly that it would be tedious to do it again here. 
Let me just say that home ownership involves unfore- 
seeable risks requiring great caution and expert knowl- 
edge. Every year hundreds of thousands of families dis- 
regard the risks and later regret it. Between 1926 and 
1938 foreclosures came unpleasantly close to balancing 
the number of homes built. How many families, buying 
at today’s inflated prices, are headed for disaster? 

“Filtering down will take care of families that cannot 
afford new housing.’ In other words, even if the new 
homes built by private enterprise are so expensive that 
only one-third of our families can afford them, still, 
when those who can afford them move in, they will 
leave behind a number of vacant homes. Unable to com- 
pete at the highest level, these homes will drop in rent 
or sales price until families in the middle-income group 
can afford them. The homes left vacant by this group 
will in turn drop in rent, and so on until even the fam- 
ilies that can pay no more than $30 a month will be able 
to move into decent homes. 

Unfortunately, it just doesn’t work that way. In the 
first place, we are unlikely to get the surplus required to 
set off the filtering-down process at any given level, since 
builders won't build in the face of a surplus. Even if 
private builders did overbuild for the upper-income 
groups, a tremendous number of second-hand houses 
would have to decline in rent to meet the needs of only 
those families in the middle-income group which now 
have no place to live. It is ridiculous to think that the 
number of middle-income homes would be increased 
to such an extent that the filtering-down process would 
enable our huge slum population to wind up with new 
homes. Even if we made this absurd assumption, w¢ 
could still be quite sure that the houses would not be 
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uate in condition or design or suitable in size or buying will truly | f B ninat- 
tion for the families that would move into them, nor ing down payments, reducing interest rates, all ng for 
1 they be kept in decent condition while renting flexibility in payments during times of financial distress, 
r from $20 to $40 a month. A look at the record eliminating deficien judgments, and making home 
s it clear that filtering down, where it Aas occurred, transfer easy, we could make sure that in case of defa 
ts and driblets, is merely the traditional method of the buyer ld lose nothing more than he was laying 
. viding low-income families with inferior housing out every month. (The hom 1yer seldom understa 
tf that his mortgage obligation is a nn debt Ss 
ire, 2 TINKERING WITH THE MACHINERY aieeieil ciiiadinn: ele Me ade tae ee oak Of the 
> must re} ay WheuIer Ne Says in the nouse or no AT Cie 
to U It will be quite impossible for us to solve the housing return from a foreclosure sale or other sale does not 
| I ; ALi i d | as ait SAIC A VLLIC S410 AAD b1UL 
3. problem without substantially revamping our traditional cover the outstanding debt, the owner must make up the 
M s using practices. Unwilling to come to grips with this deficit, The court ruling that requires this paym ; 
vublic. sic fact, we continually tinker with the financial appar- called a deficiency judgment.) (2) Develop some form 
that atus of house-building in the hope that, once we get the of equity insurance. It would not take much revamping 
va wheels of production turning, the machinery will do more of the FHA formula to establish a system in which the 
ing 's than spark, creak, grind forth a few houses, and then equity that a purchaser built up by paying off 
fe Sav- shudder to a standstill. gage would be returned in case of default. As it is. we 
offers Speculative building operations were not very attrac- protect the lender rather than the home owner. (3) Im- 
mnthly- | tive under the Federal Housing Administration legisla- prove the standards of house and neighborhood 
1, even though the government guaranteed FHA mort- If easier terms wer ide gher 
and so gages 100 per cent. But toward the end of the thirties ards, the home owner, mortgage lender, and guara 
1 here. Congress gave further assistance to the industry by per- ing agency would all benefit and the risk would be 
nfore- mitting a smaller down payment and a longer amortiza- shifted from the integrit f the hor wner t 
wrt 1 period for buyers of FHA houses. Home builders house—where it belong 5 | mortgage n f 
es diS- began to with o , r in more and more -. 5 ld be juste vor = 
6 and | us subdivisions. When the risks increased during the What about rental | ng? Before t war 
ancing fense program, owing to rising costs and the reluc- ner cent of all n we , . 
uy ins tance of the FHA to underwrite inflated values, the build- sale. Builders had to be induced to prod fr 
pressed r ever greater protection. So Congress re g by spec FHA fr g provis FHA 
cannot mded with the Title VI war-housing fund, which lets a builder get his expenses out of a project befor 
ie aew permitted the FHA to underwrite war-time risks s rented—a t € 
fe that After the war the mortgage-lending fraternity and the for. The magic that pr $ mir ; ; 
+17 
, =, home builders succeeded in having * Although rents are per sur 2 ss 
y will include the Veterans’ Emergency Ho cent return, a 7 per cent e for \ s boosts 
9 com eared the track for some of the largest speculative sub- the builder's return for the first few years to 1 r15 
4 Tate . 
in ren ivisions we have ever seen. The revolution had begun: 
§f0uPp | the private-enterprise housing industry learned that under 
group ] } = = 


manipulated government protection it could become big 
‘ c a 

e business, but as someone has pointed out, it was scarcely 
' ; 

be able ee 


private or enterprise. 


Manipulation cf mortgage arrangements and liberal- 


the 7 se ‘ - ‘ 
In the ization of credit under the FHA and the G. I. Bill of 
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ired t Rights are supposed to invite families of smaller means 
1, sinc rchasing arena—and sometimes they do. 
‘U if -  - f . m = . 
— | fore often, the easier financing terms are reflected in 
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nouscs § purchaser needs to keep all his wits about him to steer 
of only F clear of a sour investment; today, in a seller's market of 
hon overpriced second- homes and the first high-priced 
hat the samples of post-war housing, liberalized credit to the 
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creas consumer is likely to be a temptation to disaster. 
eal d . ' 
wou If we are going to widen the home-purchasing market 
th ne by juggling the financing arrangements, then we should 
+1, 
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Bot bet doing this: (1) Make the terms of purchase so easy that 














per cent. Allowances for management and operation 
ul FHA 1 the usual ls of building man- 
l { f ; scr il > perm the builder, 
who has in 1 no money in the project, to milk it by 
providi maintenance as he can get away with. 
Is it any v ider that iff pressure is being brought on 
CK res »¢ e i s tor ten years? 
LEGISLATI PI ( ALS 

If we reject the idea that our aid-for-housing insti- 
tutions require a major overhaul, we have to call in the 
slide-rule wizards and ask them to conjure up new for- 


1 | . 
mulas that will preserve the status quo and achieve hous- 
ing for families with modest incomes. The common 

c 4] _ ‘ ‘ } + } } : > 
acenominator of the suggestions that nave peen made IS 


a set of fictions that co ul from all but the sophisti- 
cated the nature of this sleight-of-hand. 

Tax exemption is a popular feature of these proposals. 
It does not require appropriations, and huge hidden sub- 
sidies can sometimes be concealed in it. An equivalent 


cash subsidy would be “inexpedient politically,” since 


The NATION 
the public would be quick to perceive what was going on. 
Uncontrolled tax exemption, as gra inted during the early 
1920's, was an outrageous subsidy to sj seculative builders 
f shoddy housing. Nevertheless, it is being proposed 
today in slightly modified form. 

Procedures that would favor special groups are in- 
cluded in many of the new schemes. The American 
Legion's Veteran Homestead bill, for example, would 
allow five or more veterans to organize an association 
to build, buy, or rent real estate. If the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration were lenient in administering the law, many 
eterans would incur losses; if the V. A. were tough, 
few houses would be built. 

Befuddled by contradictions and complexities suc 


A 


these, we have forgotten America’s strength. Our pro- 


1 
1 as 


capacity can achieve unbelievable goals when 
merica can do pretty much what it 


ductive 
properly channeled. A 
wants to do, if it wants to badly enough. But unless we 
cut through our tangled system of aid for housing before 
the undergrowth gets any thicker, we may find house- 


building choked off. 


CAN WE DO IT? 


lL Yes, in an 


Integrated Economy 


BY LEON H. KEYSERLING 


N HIS State-of-the-Union message and Economic Re- 
port in January President Truman set as the housing 
goal a decent home for every American family with- 

in ten years. In a special housing message in February 
the President made more detailed recommendations for 
attaining this goal. 

President Roosevelt and many others had previously 
voiced the same general aspiration. Specific housing pro- 
posals almost as comprehensive as those advanced ji 
February by President Truman had been urged upon 
Congress by the President on earlier occasions, and many 
of them were embodied in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
two years ago. The question is, then: Has anything sig- 
nificant recently emerged in the field of housing policy? 





LEON H. KEYSERLING has been vice-chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers to the President 
since its creation under the Full Employment Act of 
1946. Between 1937 and 1942 be became acting com- 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority 
and then general counsel to the National Housing 
Agency. is the author of “Legal Problems in the 
Housing Field,” “The Road to Freedom,” and “Why 


the We Act?” 
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The answer to this question is eT in the 
affirmative. The new element of vital significance is the 
recognition that our housing goal cannot be defined or 
achieved in splendid isolation. It must, instead, be 
placed firmly within the framework of a consistent pro- 
gram of goals for the whole economy. 

This is the signal import of President Truman's 
messages. For the first time they place a ten-year goal 
for housing in the setting of ten-year goals for the 
growth and improvement of the whole economy, and 
outline the related policies for the attainment of these 
related goals. 

We cannot decently house all Americans unless our 
economy expands at a rapid and steady rate through 
continuous full employment. The drop from more than 
900,000 urban homes built in 1925 to less than 100,009 
built in 1932 shows what happens to housing when our 
whole economy runs down-hill. We cannot sustain an 
average housing production over the next ten years more 
than twice as large as the record made in the best ten 
years before the war unless our total national output rises 
by 1958 to about twice as much as it was in 1938. 

On the other hand, full employment and full produc- 
tion will not of themselves assure this high housing 
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hievement. We now have full employment and almost 
ill production, but even if these were to be maintained 
efinitely there would still be millions of lower-income 
milies who could not afford decent housing under any 
foreseeable conditions of income distribution and hous- 
ing techniques. 
Thus there is need for specific housing measures even 
nder conditions of continuous full employment. And 
ithout these specific housing measures to sustain a high 
vel of mass demand for new residential construction, 
we cannot indefinitely sustain full employment, because 
residential construction looms so large in the total com- 
pound of national production. Housing, in short, affords 
the best illustration of- the interrelationship between 

ghly specialized programs and a general program for 
American prosperity. Responsive to these realities, the 
President's Economic Report of last January outlines 
some attainable objectives for the next decade, The re- 
port calls for a 35 per cent increase in total national 
output and a 27 per cent improvement in living stand- 
ards after allowing for population growth and other 
factors. It goes on to cite some of the specific areas in 

ich our efforts should be concentrated: plant expan- 
sion, resource development, diets, educational and health 
services, and housing. Finally, the report sets forth the 
economic policies, on the part of both private enterprise 

id government, for the attainment of these goals. 
WINS what is new in this approach directed toward 
a these economic goals? The trouble with a good deal 

current economic thinking is that attention is con- 
ntrated almost entirely upon the detailed economic 

policies to be pursued—price policies, wage policies 
profit policies, tax policies, etc. It is thought that iene 
in achieve a condition of economic health. But just be- 
cause the health that we are secking consists of certain 
consumer-satisfaction goals, it is only by defining these 
goals first that the detailed economic policies can be 
wisely derived or applied. Economic policy being a 
means to human ends, we cannot evaluate the means 
without knowing where we want io go. 

During the war we had specific ideas about produc- 
tion goals and the allocation of resources. We knew that 
ibout half of our national output had to be withdrawn 
from civilian use and applied to the prosecution of the 
war. We knew that we had to use certain materials to 
build planes, tanks, and guns, even if it meant—for ex- 

mple—deterioration of our rai lroad equipment. We 
new that we could afford few gadgets, little joy-riding. 
And just because we had some clear idea of the end re- 
ults needed, we could rally popular support for intelli- 
gent economic policies. 

Today there are too many of us who have carried over 

from war-time experience a preoccupation with the me- 
thanics of economic policy—such as the wage-price- 





The Duty of the State 


E have long recognize d the duty of the state to 
give relief and free medical care to those una 


to pay for it, and I think shelte 





relief and medical care. ... 


comprehensive {housing} plan with the ultimate pu: 
pose of securing decent housing for all Ameri 
families, and I think the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill is | 
a step in that direction. As for a public -housing pro 
gram, I would hope it might take care of the needs of 


10 per cent of the people, namely, those of the steadily 
employed low-income group who have the lowest in- | 
come. ... If I were sure we could solve the housing 
problem in this country and keep it solved by expend- | 
ing $400,000,000 a year, I would favor doing it. 


ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator 
(New York Post, January 27) 
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profit relationship—while neglecting to lift our sights 
to the end purposes which must give these mechanics 
meaning. In — as in war, though by different 
methods, the designation of at least a few major goals 
housing among them, is the essential startin g-point for 
worth-while national achievement. 

President Truman's Economic Report, carrying out the 
ound requirements of the Employment Act of 1946 
makes a sizable start toward developing these goals. it 


cludes the goal of a decent home for every American 


family within ten years. More broadly, the report tests 
economic policy against “needed levels” of employment 
and production within the device of a “nation's eco- 
nomic budget.” This is a convenient tool for applying, 


in the national economy, the adjustment of means to 
ends which govern the operations of a soundly run busi- 
ness or a well-managed family. It is within this long- 


term program for the economy as a whole that a long- 


} ‘ 
term housing program finds its significant place. 
So much tor the econ ¢ value of goals. They are 
‘ee. eT om of orn sanrdnneul cs enbiink nai 
equally Valuabdie from Me viewpoint or me 0} ular PSsy- 
ch logy. Whether the unfolding years will realize our 
2 : 
at es ’ rT Te ’ jimes Fy — 
incalculable capacity tor progress or instead bring on 
i ‘ 
, - mreccinn denend >» o —_— a 
inotMner depression depends on uf ain jative ettorts. A 
: ] > i. rer, - . 
program for such effort 1s not too hard to formulate; 
the trying task 18 tO gain the general agreement whica 
1e can pu the program into effect in time. In 1933 


that sufficiency of agreement resulted from four years 
a m™ terin of 10 ‘ , . 
of unparalleled economic suffering; in 1941 1t resulted 
from foreign attack. Where is the 
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from today: what moral equivalent have we for depres 





sion or war? We now face the infinitely difficult tasl: 
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of mobilizing public opinion when the bases for action 
é I 


' ; paitnes by 
are ooscured ¢[ i empioyment and high prosperity 
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We can and must rise to the challenge. We should 
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O*\ ill rspective, ut pt vate and publi grou S are 
s will require new combinations of fed- 


nd local responsibility. Housing provides an 
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unequaled opportunity for this composite action, since 
its primary goal is the welfare of all the people as 
its development in practice is enormously complicat 
The magnitude and content of the program this « 
for, and the methods by which we can make it succ 

are set forth in the other articles of this special issue 

7 be Nall 
that the housing problem is part and parcel of the pr 


lem ot 


on. My purpose here is to make clear the f 


our entire economy, and that without an inc] 
sive approach there can be no solid solution. 

Those dispirited or alienated liberals who find it ea 
to blame a few individuals for the present relative la 
of forward drive—in housing and elsewhere—do n 
fully measure the tasks before us. No one man or group 
of nacn can alone provide the people with the moral 
equivalent for depression of war. Countless workers 
everywhere must assume the hard and often unglam 
ous task of popular education. If that job is not shirked, 
President Truman's goal of a decent home for every 
American family—and his other goals for national prog- 
ress—will certainly be reached. 


Il. A Business Man's Prescription 


BY NATHAN STRAUS 


LL the new housing built this year will be beyond 
the means of half of the population, whether it 
is housing for sale or housing for rent. If one dis- 

regards a little trickle of public housing built by local 
authorities during the Roosevelt Administration for the 
poorest third of the population, the same thing could 
have been said in any year of the past half-century, in 
good times or bad. This fact must be the starting-point of 
any useful discussion of housing. 

Even the public-housing trickle has dried up; the 
Washington lobby of the slum landlords and the build- 
ing and loan associations has seen to that. The cheapest 
two-bedroom house or flat now offered by the specula- 
tive builder is priced at $8,000 exclusive of the land, 
or it rents for $80 a month and up. To afford that, a 





NATHAN STRAUS is a business executive who be- 
lieves good housing is good business. His radio station, 
W MCA, staged a successful campaign for the ad opti: n 
of a program of self-supporting housing in New York 


City last January. From 1937 to 1942 he was adminis- 


trator of the United States Housing Authority in charge 


an 3500,000,000 peolc-pousing program. He has 
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family today should have an income of $4,000 a year. 
Only one family in four will earn that much 


tilts 


year. 
What is the answer? Can homes be built that will be 
within the means of the families that need them most?’ 
I believe they can. And I will stake my reputation, based 
on years of successful experience in private and public 
housing, on the soundness of the following proposals. 
Low-rent public housing should be erected by local 
housing authorities. It should be designed by private 
architects and built by private contractors employing 
labor at prevailing wages. This public housing should be 
of two kinds—subsidized and self-supporting. The sub- 
sidized housing would be for the lowest-income families. 
The annual subsidies required would range from $25 t 
$125 per family, and would come from state and federal 
funds. (The conspicuous success of the United States 
Housing Authority from 1938 to 1942 has set a pattern 
which it is safe to follow, Nearly 200,000 families were 
rehoused, every one of which came from a slum tenement 
or shack. Construction cost averaged about 25 per cent 
less than that of housing put up by private speculative 
builders during the same years in the same communities. ) 
The capital funds needed for a subsidized pub! 
housing program can be obtained without difficulty fr 
private sources. Experience proves this. Investors arc 
ready to buy local housing-authority bonds in practically 
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unlimited amounts at an interest rate of approximately 
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2 per cent. 
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operating costs and financial charges. They would 
amount to about $50 a month for a four-room or two- 
edroom apartment 

The cities in which these projects are built would c 
lect taxes on the land utilized for them—but not on the 
suildings. 

As in the case of subsidized housing the cay pital funds 
needed to finance the construction would be obtained 

1 


lL, » 3 t 
methods have been worke 


from private investors. Tw 
out for tapping this source. Both have been discussed in 
letail with banks. life-insurance companies, and the larg- 
est private --banking y concerns in Wall Street. The 
details have been studied and approved by the legal 
counsel on whom these large financial institutions are 
accustomed to rely. 
Bonds of the local housing authority would be sold to 
private investors in an amount equal to 100 per cent of 
the cost of the project. Security for these bonds would 
the rentals themselves. But in order to insure the sale 


UC tne 


of the bonds at a low interest rate, additional security is 

required. This can be provided in one of two ways. 
One method calls for a small annual city tax. For a 
ng $10,000,000, he tax would have 


$100,000 a year. And it is probable that 
he tax would never have to be collected after the first 
ear. Say raised, it would lie in the treasury of the 
housing authority as additional etre of guaranty, to 
be drawn upon only if unforeseen circumstances inter- 
fered with the collection of rents. All experience with 
public housing in the last ten years indicates that the 
guaranty would never have to ™ used. 

The alternative methed « 


security is a federal guaranty: 


f providing the necessary 
that is, the United States 
government would guarantee the bonds of 
thority. To build up a reserve fund on which the federal 
government might 
authority, the authority would have 


draw in case of default by a local 
to pay over a certain 
number of years an annual premium of one-eighth to 
one-quarter of 1 per cent of the total bond issue. 

Bonds secured by a mortgage upon public-housing 
projects and further secured by either one of the methods 
proposed above could be so ‘Id at an interest rate not ex- 

ceeding 2% per cent. Since the chief factor in the annual 


on ~ + - se - + —* _ 4 +1 
is the cost of capit |, this feature of the 


cost of housing 


proposals is of the highest importance. 


Such a program would provide good housing a: 
low rents without imposing a great burden on the tax- 
payer. The arguments against it arise from honest igno- 
rance or from deliberate misrepresentation. Many of the 
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THE POLITICS OF HOUSING 
L Veterans Want Action 


BY CHAT PATTERSON 


l nm 1St 1 
to tell their representatives in Cor ; that they \ ed 
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ti same | an gd th | ywwerful real-estate lobby had been 


ngnting against any cilective program. The first round 


had been won by the real-estate lobby: with an assist 


from President ‘Truman the lobby killed the Wyatt 


Emergency Housing Program just as it was beginning 
to show results. The Washington congress was an ex: 
determination that the second 


pression of the veterans 


round should not be lost—that the Taft-Ellender-W ag- 
ner bill should be passed. 

When the war ended, the nation faced the greatest 
housing shortage in history. And the returning ex-serv- 
IC ik ( l ty d Proup Uicy were nit Wile Nardest 
by it. The Bureau of Census last year publishe da report 
which showed that from 30 to 40 per cent of married 
veterans were living in rented rooms or doubled up with 
in-laws. In Los Angeies County, California, 50 per cent 
ot the married veterans were without acceptable living 
quarters; in New York City, 44 per cent. The report also 
showed that veterans could not attord to buy or rent the 
produced. With an average weekly 


being 


income of $40 to $50 veterans cannot pay more than 


now 


Hhousinyv 
dS 


$50 a month rent or buy a house costing more than 


+ 


$7,000. 


Recognizing the ex-soldiers’ housing plight, Congress 
Emergency Housing Act and 


named Wilson Wyatt as administrator. By the use of 


passed the Veterans 


priorities and controls on materials prices Wyatt at- 
tempted to get houses built at costs within the veterans’ 


means. Aiter the 1946 elections, however, the Wyatt 


program Was abandoned, and every body waited to see if 
the reai-estate lol DS 


would carry out its promise that 


removed, abundant low-cost housing 
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; F ie Wyatt program, prices Which effectively 
. I ny ~ 
foday housing ts as scarce in most parts of the country 
;' By ag 
n i ihe goal of the veterans program was to 
1] A : : 
build 2,700,000 units in two years, including new p 
manent housing, conversions, temporary housing, trai! 
prefabricated units. Actual * 
000 units have been built—1,500,000 of them per- 
manent construction. The prefabrication scheme h 


Congre 5 


bill, in 


I 
been a complete failure. This is something 
T.-E.-W. 


dustrialized housing offers the best hope of 


jaa S ; 
should investigate, for next to the 
bringin 


qaown Costs. 


One reason for the failure of the housing pre abr 
cators is found in the antiquated municipal buildin 
codes. These codes force up the cost of homes and make 


erection of industrialized housing virtually impossible 
The housing-research section of the T.-E.-W. bill is ex- 
pected to bring real progress in gearing housing produc- 
tion to our industrial system, but the progress will be 
stymied unless the building codes are revised. 

Only the A. V. C. among veierans’ organizations 
rallied to the defense of the Wyatt program. In the old- 
line veterans’ groups the intrenched World War I lead- 
ership chose to take their cue from the lobbies rather 
than heed the pleas of the new veterans. The issue was 
brought to a head when World War I veterans in the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars be- 
gan calling for indorsement of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill. In the V. F. W. the bill's supporters finally won 
a victory in the 1946 national convention, but Com- 
mander Louis Starr made a last-ditch attempt to throw 
the decision out the window. Claiming that the “acous- 
tics were bad” at the time the convention voted for in- 
dorsement, Starr said the action was not valid and wouid 
not be implemented. But when delegate Jack Kennedy, 
a World 


from Massachusetts, said that if the vote on the T.-E.-W. 


War II veteran who is now a Congressman 


bill were challenged he would challenge Starr's election 


cnn @ } 
on the ground that acoustics were equally bad when 
c , 

vas elected, Starr gave in. Under his leadership, nat- 
urally, the V. F. W. did not campaign very vigorous! 
for the T.-E.-W. bill, but this year it has joined A, V. C. 
ny e4] ¥ t f f r Te t ( mwres 
in a real effort to force action [rom \-ongTess 

TT! eas P a 1 

The position ot the legion has been a bitier | to 


the housing hopes of ex-service men and has greatiy 


aided the camp ign of the real lobbyists. In 
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nder Commander Paul Griffith, the legion 


1946-47, un 
bby’s principal errand boy on Capitol Hill. 


; the lo 
At the legion’s 1946 national convention the leaders 
arbitrarily killed any discussion of housing by appointing 

;0-called housing committee, which spent a year par- 
roting the negative program of the lobbyists. At the 

{7 convention the leaders resorted to the shockingly 
undemocratic procedure of counting delegates not 

tually on the floor as opposed to the T.-E.-W. bill. 

) prove its interest in the housing problem, and to 
keep veterans divided, the legion recently came forward 

th a so-called Veterans’ Homestead Act which is ob- 

usly unsatisfactory and unworkable. 


T THE A. V. C.’s national convention in June, 1947, 

44 the delegates agreed that there was need for a 
emonstration of united veterans’ support for the Taft- 
lender-Wagner bill. They therefore voted to call a 
ynal conference of all veterans’ organizations in 
hington and to demand action by Congress on the 
With Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., A. V. C.’s na- 

1al housing chairman as sponsor, the call was sent 
ut, and thanks to the cooperation of such outstanding 
spokesmen for veterans’ housing interests as Jack Ken- 
ly of the V. F. W., Jack Javits of the Jewish War 
erans, Robert Wagner, Jr., of the Catholic War Vet- 
ans, Audie Murphy of the Disabled American Veter- 
and Paul McCauley of the American Legion, the 


conference was held as scheduled. McCauley deserves 
particular credit for his courage in acting as the leader 
of the millions of Icgion members who support 
T.-E.-W. bill. The legion national office, of course, n 
only refused to allow any official particij 
conference but made every effort to force McCauley to 
withdraw. The number of legionnaires who did attend 
was a shock to the hierarchy, and the next convention is 
expected to sing a different tune. 

The position of Amvets on the T.-E.-W. bill has been 
confused. At their cor 
Carthy persuaded them to refrain from indorsing it 


vention last year Senator M 


specifically, saying he was going to introduce other legis- 
lation they would prefer to support. McCarthy's pro- 
posals, it turned out, closely paralleled the T.-E.-W. bill 
except for their rejection of public h 


using. When they 
met total deteat in both the joint Housing Committee a: 


the Senate Banking Committee, the Amvets were left 
out on a limb. Now that the Senate has passed the 
T.-E.-W. bill, however, they are released from their 
obligation to support McCarthy's measure a: é 
pected to join A. V. C., the V. F. W., and other ex-serv- 
ice men’s groups in the House fight. 
At the Washington conference the delegates 
into state groups and called 
Congressmen. Senators Taft and Tobey pledged 
action by the Senate Banl 


referral of the T.-E.-W. bill to the Senate floor. They kept 
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their promise, and the Senate passed the bill last month. 
guiticance of the veterans’ housing con- 

for the first time 
p. Members of Congress 


veterans were acting 
o 


irprised to learn that World War II veterans 


. sti n 


rc forced to listen, and many of them were perhaps 


re gard 


ousing as the most important qu before the 


Pightieth Congress. T] have not been allowed to for- 


er the conference the delegates went 


et st € er. Af 

’ { , , ; ] ‘ hi 

ome and organized city and state councils on which 
various vetcrans’ organizations were represented. 


When the vote on the T.-E.-W. bill loomed in the Sen- 


ite, these groups showed what they could do. In Chicago, 


} } 
wher } mend 
WHCTC A UCMOCnaOt 


is jOb of organizing support for th 


bill has been done under the leadership of A. V. C.’s 
Hugh Will, the Illinois Veterans’ Housing Council 
reported that telegrams went to the Illinois Senators 


from every veterans’ group in the city. Their work paid 
n Senator Brooks, | 


off whe ong considered on the side of 


the real-estate lobby, voted a vigorous nay to ine 


Il. A Plank in a Platform 


BY CHARLES ABRAMS 


OURTEEN years after our first public-housing ex- 

periment we are no nearer solving the housing 

problem than when we started. In the years between 
1934 and the present we have dashed from one emerg- 
ency program to another. In 1935 we tore down slums 
to provide employment, in 1937 to give decent homes 
to a “third of the nation,” in 1940 to build houses for 
defense. A year later we put up trailers, mudvilles, and 
makeshifts to house war workers. 

Today a whole nation is immobilized by a housing 
shortage; 45 per cent of the veterans between twenty- 
one and twenty-four years of age vainly hunt places to 
live; only 165,000 homes have been built for slum 
dwellers; and new slums crop up from coast to coast. 

What keeps America from alleviating its housing 
shortage is not a production problem. No one who has 
studied our war-time records doubts our ability to pro- 
duce the million and a half houses we need annually if 





CHARLES ABRAMS, housing adviser and columnist 
of the New York Post, bas been The Nation's adviser 
in the preparation of this issue. Mr. Abrams is author 
of “The Future of Housing” and “Revolution in 
Land,” and of two pamphlets—" A Housing Program 
for America’ and “Race Bias in Housing” (the last 
originally appeared as a series of articles in The 
Nation). He was formerly general counsel to the New 
York City Housing Axthority 
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Cain amendment to strike public housing from the bill, 
A big job remains to be done in the House. At this 


bill out 


writing the petition to bring the T.-E.-W. 
the floor without waiting for action by the House Bank. 
ing and Currency Committee bears more than 130 signa- 
tures. A. V. C. is now asking each member of the Hous< 
to say whether or not he has signed. If he has not, the 
united veterans’ council in his district will be notifi 

and asked to follow up. Jesse Wolcott, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committec, has been forced t 
schedule hearings now that the Senate has passed the 
bill, but any measure he reports to the floor will be as 
weak as he can make it. He will certainly use his control 
of the committee to eliminate the public-housing sectior 
which is vitally needed to give balance to the entire pr 
gram. The veterans are determined to continue their cam- 
paign for the discharge petition as the only sure mea: 

of getting affirmative House action. They think they 

succeed where they have failed in the past, because for 


the first time they are united. 


only we are determined to do it. It is not the cost. The 
maximum expense of a slumless America would be 


more for a year than the expense of World War II w 
for three days. 

The reason we have made no progress is our fail 
to resolve a conflict between ideologies. A major « 
test has developed for control of public moncys, credit 
and powers. Five main groups, each with its own ids 
on the social function of government, are seeking « 
direct the political policy in housing. 

The laissez faire advocates. This group consists 
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those who think the federal government should keep it 
hands off all social reforms, including housing. Ths 
see such reforms as interference with business, a 
toward socialism. Europe, they insist, is headed for doo: 
because it has embarked on social security, planning 
price control, and social reforms. We too shall fail 
less we retrace our steps to the staid individualism of t. 
nineteenth century. The intellectual angels of this gr 
are Hayek and Von Mises, and its spokesman is 
N. A. M. Its program for solving the housing problc: 


is to abolish rent controls, lower taxes, get the gove! 


r 


ment out of everything. Private enterprise will then : 
to the occasion and build houses for everybody. 
vehemently opposes public housing but complete 
ignores the building and lending lobby that has be 
campaigning for continued government intervention 
housing and is the most serious threat to free enterp: 4 
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The paternalists. This group believes in the private- 
erprise system but thinks it can be best sustained if 
government dispenses some small benefits to those 
m private enterprise ignores. Its philosophy recails 

yf Bismarck, who believed that the best way to take 

ind out of the Social Democrats’ sails was to mitt- 

e the evils of « : italism by increasing social-welfare 

aid. Its } formula calls for some i sublic housir 1Z, housing 
1, government aid to private builders in the ho; 

t! dials the building industry will be rationalized 

je take care of all income groups. While this group 

not regard public housing as socialism, it favors 
housing for only about 10 per cent of those need- 


g it. Senator Taft is its most articulate spokesman in 


the Senate. President Truman is in accord. 
The atd-to-business lobby. This group is represented 


the pa and lending fraternity. It wants federal 
noney to be the great lubricant for business. Govern- 
‘nt should nc business's handmaid, subsidize 
siness undertakings, remove the element of chance 
from “venturing,” and socialize business losses. Money 
for social reform must be spent through business, which 

t be guaranteed adequate profits. The masses are to 
be the residual beneficiaries, if they benefit at all, of the 
federal expenditures. There must be more government 
nsurance of mortgages at high interest rates, bigger 
authorizations to help builders venture without invest- 
ment, expansion of the Home Loan Bank system, add 
tional federal underwriting of building and loan asso- 
iations. Rent doles to indigent slum dwellers are toler- 
ated, since they would perpetuate slums and be profit- 
able to slum owners. This group's philosophy has beea 
expressed by Herbert U. Nelson, its front man, who 
says, “In our country we prefer that government activity 

shall take the form of assisting and aiding private busi- 
ness rather than undertake great public projects of a 
governmental character.” 

Socialism-for-the-rich enthusiasts. These are repre- 
sented by Harold E. Stassen and in the Senate by Joseph 
R. McCarthy. Mr. Stassen wants the government to 
build “more units so that those of lower incomes may 
find units being vacated by those of higher incomes 
As for building low-rent housing, he believes that “rent 
for the indigent should not be intermixed with the 
necessity of building more housing in America.” In 
short, Stassen wants the government to build 12,600,000 
houses and have them sold to the highest bidder instead 
of reserving them for the lower-income families. These 
would get the hand-me-downs. He would oppose all sub- 
sidized housing. The proposal can best be described as 
socialism for the rich and private enterprise for the poor. 

The general-welfare proponents. This, the least 
articulate group, believes that decent housing should no 
longer be a social experiment benefiting a few slum 
dwellers. It advocates a program to clear all slums in te 
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oF t you to de fon me some old-law tenements; 1 think 
Ll can Cal 4 be ihm-clearance Cconimiission at ap ” 
tion to the housing problem. Economists at the Federal 


Reserve Bank, anticipating a post-war slump, felt that 


slum-clearance operations would again be needed to 
prime business. The inevitable housing shortage played 
) part in their calculations. 
Senators Wagner and Ellender up to that time had 
sponsored a continued housing program for the lowest- 
come group as a welfare measure. However, John B. 
landford, Jr., who had been put in charge of all the 
housing agencies under a war-time reorganization, saw 
2m opportunity to present a housing bill which would 
engage all his agencies after the war. This was the birth 
of the “comprehensive” approach, which embraced the 
dispensing of government aid to local housing authori- 
ties as well as to private builders. It was felt that since 
federal aid was extended to the private builders, their 
lobby would now go along with the whole bill, includ- 
ing public housing. The liberals, acting through the 


National Public Housing Conference, hoped that this 
would break down the opposition of the House Bank- 


ing and Currency Committee. 

What emerged in place of Taft's proposals on the 
one hand and the Wagner-Ellender proposals on the 
other was a combination bill now called the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, or S-866. Here at last, it was felt, 
was something on which Republicans and Democrats, 
reformers and building sharks could get together to fur- 
ther the common purpose. The lobby, however, opposed 
the bill from the start. 

For four successive sessions this bill was introduced 
and reintroduced. Despite its failure, the four years ot 
fighting made the T.-E.-W. bill the goal, symbol, 
and spearhead of the housing movement. Above all, it 
was the only bill that now stood a chance of passage, 
and such measures as the Rabin and Taylor-Douglas 
bills advocating direct construction could receive no lib- 
eral backing lest it divide support for the T.-E.-W. bill. 

The bill passed the Senate on April 22. If it passes 
the House, its main accomplishments will be the follow- 





The NATION 


ing: (1) Cause the public low-rent housing program to 
be resumed, with the building over the next five years 
of 500,000 public-housing units. (2) Provide a formula 
for urban redevelopment under which substandard areas 
would be acquired by local communities, the costs 
written down with the aid of grants, and the areas 
cleared and redeveloped for private or public uses. | 
Set up a program of yield insurance assuring a minimum 
of 234 per cent a year on outstanding investment 
order to attract private capital into housing the middl 
income group. (4) Authorize additional federal ins 
ance of home-mortgage loans for individual propertics 
and cooperatives. (5) Authorize loans at 4 per cent in- 
terest for the building or improvement of farm bu: 
ings. (6) Authorize numerous other aids, including 
more aid to prefabricators and paralyzed veterans. 

The main strength of the bill is in its public-housing 
and urban-redevelopment provisions. Yet the forme: 
would be no more than enough to continue public hou 
ing as an experiment. And the urban redevelopment au 
thorized is in the nature of a demonstration rather th: 
a full-dress attempt to clear our substandard area: 
As for the FHA-insurance provisions, they are n 
markedly different from past piecemeal efforts to build 
small homes for those who can afford them. The yielc- 
insurance formula is no more than a doubtful experiment 

Though it is called a “comprehensive” measure, de- 
signed to produce 15,000,000 homes in ten years, 
benefits will not extend to large families, middle-income 
families, the bulk of the lowest-income group, the elderly, 
the single-person family, and numerous others in nee 
of housing. Yet because it may pass, and because of its 
public-housing and urban-redevelopment provisions, 
must be supported as a step in the right direction. But 
is no more than a step. With party platforms soon to b< 
drafted, it is time for American liberals to weigh a rea 
comprehensive program, to refuse to be satisfied with thc 
hit-or-miss efforts of the current proposals. 


NEW program is required that will measure up t 

the public's true needs and be accepted by 
public. To the adoption of such a program this issue | 
The Nation is dedicated. It must be sweeping in its aims, 
specific in its details. It must seek to reshape Americ: 
through city planning and slum clearance while integrat- 
ing the living patterns of class, race, age, and incom: 
groups. It must try to establish true protection for ho: 
owners and encourage housing cooperatives. Above 2! 
it must give a home to the young veteran. 

But a truly comprehensive program can never 
adopted unless the fundamental conflict between polit: 
ideologies is resolved. That conflict arises out of the m 
taken notion that every expansion of public housing 1.5 
rows the sphere of private enterprise. Yet no participa*! 
in the building operation—contractor, subcontracts, 
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lender, or laborer—is displaced in public housin g. Allare 

iployed. Only the speculative builder is affected, and 
ev on he can find a place in the building operation as the 
over-all contractor. This is, in fact, the role to which he 
has descended in all FHA large 


ge-scale operations. In these 


the government allows him the profits without requiring 
him to risk his own capital. 
In a large public-housing program private enterprise 
uuld be more active than ever before, for the new 
i ng would reach the vast untapped field of the low- 
nd middle-income families. The program would be a 
boon to private enterprise rather than a threat. 
Another political obj 


jection is that public agencies 


night become our biggest landlords. No larg e progran 
for public housing can ever be put througl “tf it makes 

e public the landlord of a third or a half of our fam- 
lies. The public-housing program must therefore be 
modified. We should not try to shrink the sphere of pri- 
ate ownership by extending public ownership but should 
“desocialize’” public ownership as soon as peacticsble by 
conveying title to the tenants or at least granting them 


the greatest measure of control and responsibility. 


Government ownershi Mp and control are not necessarily 


-4 
3 


art of the public purpose in subsidized housing. Hor 
g differs from education, public utilities, and similar 
services in which government operation is indispensable 
to fulfilling the public purpose. The main end of public 
housing is to clear slums and provide an adequate num- 
ber of good homes in well-planned neighborhoods within 
the means of the hg displaced. If operation can be 
handled privately by » tanend s, it should be transferred 
to them. Tenant phe under the supervision of 
boards of directors made up of housing experts and the 
tenants themselves should ultimately take over control. 
With the adoption of a truly comprehensive housing 
program, we can have sound homes as well as sound 
communities. We can check the drain on municipal 
revenues, stabilize real-estate values for the long run, 
help to maintain full employment, prevent the fore- 
closures that periodically threaten our home owners, give 
ur veterans wid slum-dwellers and aged decent homes. 
W e can have better cities—planned cities. We can 
our people a real and vital stake in democracy. 
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II. What You Can Do 


1, Visit, telephone, write, or wire your Congressma 
at once. The Taft-El —e ler-Wagner bill may be « 
in the House or it may be kept from debate. It is up t 
you to see that it | gets its heari ng. 

2. Write your local newspaper expressing your 
ion. See the editor. Have a talk with him about the 
and about housing generally. Does your paper sup; 
housing editorially? 

3. Organizeradio programs for the T.-E.-W. bill an 
for housing projects in your community. 

4. Visit the local political clubs. Your Congr 
is sensitive to their views. What is their position o: 
T.-E.-W. bill? Have they made it known to their ¢ 


gressman? 


o- 


5. What is the position of your mayor, governor, 
I ; 
G le? Acti } QRre ¢ + + ir 
other officials ASK thet ce to thar er 
1 > { 
made known to the newspapers and\ Congress 
4 4 c 


your district. 


6. Join the National Public Housing Confer 
1015 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington $, D. ¢ 
the local hoasing organization in your community 


Get your labor union to focus on the housing pr 


lem, if it has not already done so. ~ 


8. Try to arouse an interest in housing in your m 
ac a : s en 25 o j P 1 
priests, and rabbis; in your neighborhood Y. M. ¢ 
1 - 
n your clubs and you rganiza $; c : 


Learn what the housing fight is all about. Don't 


: - 11 seseuc | viclaé . 7 | 
imagine that all housing legislation is good legisla 
Get yo0d bibliography on housing from 
ta fZoo0c DIDiI £faphy on housing ffom your 
910% aene re rh. T t - 
housing organization. The N. P. H. C. will keep 
informed of all developments. Many documentary $ 
are available 
are available. 
There are slums in your Visit them I t 
- Ll, } _ a 
what the housing auth rity in your citv has or 
been doing. 
é 
11. if there is no local housing organization in your 
community, organize one. If the sing au } 
your commu S$ inactive, arouse il se ) 
] - 
prod It into ac | 
t 
1°? Find , e fos + > 
LZ ing u I U city-plananin QP ac $ 
; : 
wake or asleep. Most are asleep. Has it th gl draw- 
ng upam — f+ Has it ¢ ‘ 
If) {7 a ASCE } re ee t S Ce 
I 
anning the city at Are dwe g laws b rop- 
C y Gade yrced Ar t L ix -> > - 4 S 
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the kh Liinge ] Co - 
e ULC COCes C 
13. Get in touch v the colleges. Are fc > 
people in housing and ¢ slanning? Are 2 urses 
I 
CUUALE W at are the {2 > c Ss - A | 
your mmunit 
14. If you are a veteran tk c al c c 
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AMERICAN “CULTURE” 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


BY HELMUTH GOTTSCHALK 


) \ Saxon democracies, 
‘ / 
i 1 Amer i. Lo be ire, Scan i- 
’ 
1 Ge nee Lit 
1 4] : - am 

ti and arts ¢ ve ong, 
| w ( ) Den: irk de- 


} ; 7 ; it ¢ rs 
of Ge ) ag I tnese ties 
} } 

\ i « W vay when 
cultural | 1 Nazi ¢ many degen 
erated and then disappeared. 

kL } } 

[The Scandinavians have a closely 
| | leecee kaete thase 
knit and homogeneous culture, but thet: 

er : ~~ 1 
OUuULIOOK 18 not insula ed or provincial. 


t 
I 
On the contrary, Scandinavia’s active 
contribution to present-day Western cul- 
ture is too well known to need recount- 


ng, and there 1S cager interest 


thing that goes on in the rest of the 

world. I doubt yr instance whether 
1 al 

even in Fran self there has been 


, 
more passionate discussion o! 


existen- 
tialism or more productions of Sartre's 
plays. Yet Anglo-Saxon influences pre- 
dominate. English and American authors 
are almost as well known in Scandinavia 
as in their own countries. A surprising 
number of English and American books, 
including scientific books, have been 
translated into the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. English and American plays are 
well known and popular, the importa- 
tion of books, especially in cheap edi- 
tions, and of periodicals is extremely 
And United States is 


the greatest producer of these publica- 
} 


large. since the 
tions, it provides the lion’s share. 

The America’’—I do not 
mean € 
Scandinavia, so wide'y indeed that it is 


“voice of 


the radio—is widely heard in 


beginning to prov oke a certain amount 
of resistance based on both economic 
and ideological considerations. 
The Scandinavian market is after all 
not unlimited, and the large import 
: competes se- 


1 


of translations naturally 





verely with Scandinavia’s own produc- 
tion, not only for readers but also for 
the available supply of paper. Scandina- 


BOOKS and the ARTS 


vian bookshops are filled with piles ot 


American best-selk 


A rT ellers, from “Gone with 


Wind” to the still 


Amber.’ Then 


Scandinavian edition of Reader's Digest, 


more tedious 


there is the 


Forever 


which miraculously has managed to se- 
cure paper for a very large circulation. 
Yet the paper allotments for old or new 
Scandinavian periodicals have been cut 
} 


to the bone. Scandinavian writers have 


the greatest difficulty 


in getting their 
books published because of the scarcity 


of paper, and if a first edition does 
get published and proves a success, there 
is usually no paper available for further 


editions. Even the classics—Scandinavian 


and other—are out of print in spite of 
the fact that the reading public has been 
waiting for new editions for years and 
years. There is paper, however, for ‘‘For- 
ever Amber.” 

The explanation, of course, is that 
Scandinavian publishers are business 
men first and as smart as anybody else. 
Imported mass-produced material, even 
though it must be translated, is cheaper 
than the equally bad home product, and 
the supply is inexhaustible. Imported 
especially the American 


best-sellers, 
ones, receive enormous advance pub- 
licity with no expense to the Scandi- 
navian publishers. Hollywood will turn 
them into movies, Reader’s Digest may 
carry a condensation, Life may bring a 
spread of pictures, and the Scandina- 
vian illustrated papers will get pictures 
and stories from their American agen- 
cies. Publishing such a best-seller en- 
tails hardly any risk; moreover, since 
these books are produced on the princi- 
ple, as far as readers are concerned, of 
the lowest common denominator, they 
command a huge market. 

And there's the ideological rub. If this 
imported literature were of Grade A 
quality one would be ungracious to 
complain of the competition it offers. 
But actually of course most of it is 
Grade B or worse. 

It is this fact, for which the Scandi- 
navian importers are just as responsible 
as the foreign suppliers, that has 
aroused the resistance of intelligent 
Scandinavians. Swedish writers and in- 
tellectuals have protested in several open 


discussions against the adulteration of 
cultural values by this huge import 
tion of cheap material—cheap in both 
senses of the word. The Norwegians, 
always, are the most outspoken in their 
criticism. There is much discussion of 
the question in Oslo intellectual circle 
and the prevailing opinion is that 
particular form of Americanization must 
be stopped. It is being debated 

in Denmark, which is swamped with 
Grade B ailture in the form of fi 
magazines, books, and even news, w! 
much too often is colored. The Dane 
to moderation and und 
statement, liberal Politizken in 


December published a vigorous editoria! 


are given 


‘ Sa The 
but the 


under the heading Technicolor Litera- 
ture, in which it pointed cut that wl 
no one has the right to tell the pu 
what to read, there is a very grave ques- 
tion whether low-grade “‘escape’’ litera- 
ture should be allowed to crowd <¢ 
serious expression. And most of the es- 
cape literature is imported. 

The great majority of Scandinavian 
intellectuals are convinced liberals. And 
even Communist intellectuals will admit 
that they find the Western atmosphere, 
with its freedom of discussion and criti- 
cism, much more congenial than the 
stern puritan discipline of the Russia: 
Scandinavian intellectuals are keer 
aware of the struggle going on every- 
where between reaction and progress 
and they believe rightly that one 
reaction’s best weapons is low-grad 
literature and art which avoids all real 
problems or presents them in false term 
Little wonder, then, that they are d 
mayed by the fact that Scandinavia has 
not only its own kitsch to contend wi 
but also the imported variety, with 
which it is literally swamped. And ¢! 
imported variety is much more slick 
turned out than the domestic product. 

What to do? The idea of censorsh 
is abhorrent to Scandinavian intelle 
tuals. The only hope perhaps is that 
they will find ways of exerting pressure 
on their own publisher-importers, of 
making effective their insistence that 
while they wish to hear the voice ot 
America they wish to hear it at its 
best. 
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Morris Cohen’s Philosophy 
of History 


MEANING OF HUMAN HIsS- 
TORY. By Morris R. Cohen. The 
Open Court Publishing Company. $4. 


HEN the intellectual history of 
age is written, and 1€5 
haracterized as dominated by Johan 
Dewey, the true stature of Morris 
Cohen will begin to appear. Then it will 
be seen how fortunate we were to have 
id a phil losopher of Cohen's ability 
who, althou; gh quite as much aware as 

wey of ‘'the indispensable role of the 
tellect in making possible a life that 
in fitly be called human,” could at the 

ne time, with dignity and wit, remind 
practical 
1 social applications that there exist 


generation infatuated with 


physical or cosmic issues” obstinately 
menable to the instrumental theory 
value. His gently devastating protest 
against “ways of getting rich quick in 
isdom” is one of the most precious 
f immigrant contributions to American 
lture. 
Cohen’s Carus Lectures, ““The Mean- 
1g of Human History,” posthumously 
ublished, were his last charge, but by 
1944 he found many more enemies in 
the field than the “New History’ of 
|. H. Robinson, which had long since 
merged, with Wilson’s New en 


There were now wath swage ring | bullies 
is Spengler and the fashi a cyclical- 
ists (“History is full of novelty, of real 
mph and real- defeat,” mor 


Cohen), or the Marxists (‘‘a manifesta- 





yn of the monistic mania’’), or, every- 
where and most insidiously, ‘the nar- 
row-hearted positivistic conception of 
entific method.”’ By venturing into the 
ph iene of history Cohen took on all 
$s Opponents at once, both “those who 
would spin the world out of ideas and 
those who look to earth, air, fire, and 
ater to explain all human phenomena.’ 
haste all these he maintained the de- 
eptively simple thesis that any inter- 
pretative concept—geographical factors, 
economic interest, the morphology of 


} 


ideas, great men, or the inertia of insti- 
tutions—must be i gl by the hum 

e historian to illuminate a complex of 
forces “that cannot be reduced to a sin- 
gle factor without intellectual violence.” 


Unfortunately, Cohen muses, history 











‘ > suit the con 
’ » eam 1 an 

ins.” Few living 

en's statement ar 


honestly pretend that they have lived 
1Onesuly pretena thar they wave ii G 


a a eee eee 2 
Cohen br jugHt a superD mastery OF iog!i 





8g 
scien ] and highly charac 
ter of the man—that by applying 
these non -humanistic techniques Cohen 


reaches the conclusion that the historian 





a more imperative duty to indulge 
humanity than any 102 c-scorning prag- 
matist or science-contemning humanist 


| abet ~ —T, er 
has yet been able to imagine. Cohen 


failed in breadth, insight 
hension, he has not only 
ho ' “eT ryyit } t} }.] vical 
nas aisO commiutted a methodological 
blunder whicl oe ee 
blunder which is essentially a failure to 
understand the logical and scientific 
formulation of his problem. 

History, Cohen argues, is not limited 
to one class of events—Marx and Hegel 

othwithstanding—nor does a single: 
event figure in only one dimension of 
narrative—Toynbee to the contrary 
Where the mathematician uses the con- 





crete fact as a springboard for the leap 
into abstract relations, the historian must 
take up residence within the fact and 
cast out lines of relationship in all di- 
rections. He must use abstract knowl- 
edge ‘‘to illumine the individual event 
in time and place,” which setting com- 
prises the whole nexus of social, psycho- 
logical, organizational concepts. They 
murder history who stifle it with ex- 
ternally applied schemes, not because 
the fa 


e facts refuse to conform but because 
they do conform. Brutalized lovers 
ize that they have killed the 


thing they love. When it comes, for ex- 


ample, to the problem of cause, it is the 
beginning of wisdom to see that events 


do not form a heap of discrete happen- 


ings; C nd ¢ C 
} + ¢ en + 2 

1 flow is to po e stream. The 
=. 8s "4 ae ade 

word cause nas a we 11 Oc € 


tions: ‘‘an antecedent led to, gave rise 


tO, brougnt about, made, proauceéd, 
g i 

e } em fisan . = r ~ - 
created, or influenced a certain con: 

: " lattae <x 3 + ra 

ent, or the latter was due to, res 
from, came as a consequence of, or was 
conditioned by the former.” It is death 
+> the mind ad the gccination 

story to think of cause as only a p 


cr a comp ulsion. 


THE FORCES THAT 
SHAPE IT 


a ¥™ stature and quality 
of this book rank it, in its 
field, the contribution of a 
decade . . , complete, bal- 
anced and authoritative ... 
Certainly our generation has 
seen no similar work.” 
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At all bookstores, $5.00 
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At last— 
a constructive program 
for 
better housing 


THE FUTURE or 


HOUSING 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 
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So in every realm of meaning Cohen 
spells out the k of multi-dimension- 
ality. The affair of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton may be viewed as an instance 
of the eternal triangle, ‘or we may con- 
sider it in relation to the life of the 
sailors in the British navy.” But in 
Cohen's severe vision the logic of many 
dimensions does not mean license to 
make anything mean everything. On the 
ontrary, it is a discipline all the more 
austere because, in whatever scheme, 
the consequences of Nelson’s love life 
‘depend not upon the historian but 
upon what actually happened.” Apply- 
ing the concept of cause is inescapable, 
but it is, says Cohen, “inherently difh- 
cult of attainment.’ The God of history 
is a jealous God. Only after we compre- 
hend what must be the gulf between 
our estimates and the facts do we be- 
come mature. When the historian has 
learned that he does not make the past 
but that he does make “findings about 


! 


it,” he will understand his awful re- 


sponsibility; he will no longer be so 
foolish as to suppose that he tells of 
events as they actually happened in the 
eye of God, but neither will he be so 
naive as to think that he has done all 
his job by offering a genetic account. 
The genetic fallacy, Cohen sadly re- 
marks, is the latest form of the old 
“fallacy of composition.” To force his- 
tory to yield up fewer meanings than it 


offers is to exploit it, no matter in what 


eemingly noble or scholarly interest, 
and the multiple nature of Cohen's 
method aims at preserving the ultimate 
simplicity. The past is not at the mercy 
of profiteers, ideological or sentimental. 

I think it not too fantastic to say, if 
one does not over-say it, that in Morris 
Cohen a deep, Old Testament piety 
became articulate in America. What is 
man that God should be mindful of 
him? And yet Yahveh, however fitfully, 
has been mindful of him, at least to the 
extent of having in the beginning, per- 
haps through inadvertence, perhaps out 
of curiosity to see what would happen, 
created man in the image of God. One 
consequence is that man cannot, as long 
as he is man, abdicate the application 
of human intelligence to the interpreta- 
tion of human history. Again and again 
he tries to abdicate, and the wages of sin 
is death. Sincere souls embrace commu- 
nism as a protest against inequality but 
end by justifying the necessities of the 
Soviet Union: “In the process the sensi- 
tivity of the human conscience to issues 
of justice almost imperceptibly melts 
away.” Far from leading to relativity and 
skepticism, Cohen’s historical method 
comes at last to an ethical resolution all 
the more firmly based because it can 
define precisely the point at which in- 
terpretations that profess to exclude 
ethics “‘actually smuggle in uncritical 
ethical judgments,” or can expose the 
hypocrisy of ethical interpretations that 
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How to get a better house for less money! 


THE HOUSE FOR YOU 
To Build, Buy or Rent 
By CATHERINE & HAROLD SLEEPER 


Selecting or building a house is easier if you know in advance how to 
avoid mistakes * * * This informative book by a noted architect and his 
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save you hours of time, and most important, save you money and mis- 
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and plans to fit your needs and finances, explains how an architect works 
to help you avoid trouble and disappointments * * * THE HOUSE 
FOR YOU is a book you can't afford to be without if you are planning 
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are in fact masquerades of vanity. It is 
to be hoped—probably in vain—that 
some of the many who on all sides are 


selling their historical inheritance for a 
mess of ideological pottage may stumble 
upon this book and turn back before 
the cheat has undone them. 

PERRY MILLER 


That Woman 


APPOINTMENT ON THE HILL. By 
Dorothy Detzer. Henry Holt and 
Company. $3. 

OROTHY DETZER has been 
lobbyist since 1925. Her activitic 
as executive secretary of the Women 

International League for Peace and Free- 

dom have taken her to many strange 

places, strangest of all, perhaps, the 
stuffy environs of our State Depa: 
ment. I recommend this book especial!) 
to one who has struggled through 

dull memoirs of Cordell Hull. The ca 

reer of the ex-Secretary has been built u 

into an American myth, with Mr. Hull 

adding the final touches. One of the 
high points of the Hull memoirs is } 
impassioned denunciation of the inves! 
gation of the munitions inquiry co: 
ducted by Senator Nye in 1933 to look 
into the damning evidence against the 

“merchants of death” collected 

Stephen Raushenbush and a topside 

group of researchers. 

Mr. Hull now complains that wh 
Miss Detzer describes as the “intel]i- 
gent and important service rendered to 
the American people” by the Nye com- 
mittee resulted in embarrassing his de- 
partment, and he roundly denounces bo: 
‘Nye and Raushenbush for digging | 
the truth about the “bloody traffic.” But 
according to Miss Detzer, whose organi- 
zation set the investigation in train 
Hull, in 1933, “for an hour sat and 
twirled his glasses and talked colorfully 
of ‘those . . . munition pirates,’ ‘thos¢ 
dirty... brigands,.’” After Miss Detzer’s 
visit the State Department officially 
blessed the investigation. Later whe: 
the committee had dug up “a sordid re 
ord of intrigues and bribery; of collu- 
sion and excessive profits; of war scare 
artificially fostered and conferences de: 
liberately wrecked,” the State Depact- 
ment was “embarrassed.” 

A number of others will be embar- 
rassed by Miss Detzer’s outspoken book, 
which has in it more behind-the-scen¢ 
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ty. It is [} stuff than is cont ined in the spate of We are given no substantial reason private whims are too often hypostasized 
in—that | memoirs and apologia now pour- why another set—for example, Kierke- into metaphysics | 
ides are from the presses. The double-cross- gaar 1, Comte, Renan, J. S. Mill, and It is perhaps unjust to take Mr ‘ 
ce fora ; he Spanish Loyalists, the un- Bismarck—might not just as well have Roubiczek to task from a point of view ) 
stumble erican activities of the navy lobbyists, I which he does not regard as va yut 
bDerore real origir s of the Marshall Plan » Stay Ww 1 his per $; to 
rd-boiled a le of our officia OW a ng he ites to pass as 
ILLER ) toward slave labor and _hard- ble. However, since he does . 
1 refugees l are this timely bordinate role to the function of re 
written with the vigor and charm n, his se of it is evident even 
ke Miss Detzer so effective a lob v s own scheme. It is amazing 
i. B oi } aeiae 1 } 4 ' i 
human de es he si 1 have chosen Goet : 
lt and M Detzer’s courage, patience und in € e of the full flowe a4 
and her intimate knowledge persor tr the Weimar O an 
been a the political scene illuminate the is perhaps the most s g of y»dern 
ctivities ges of “Appointment on the Hill,” No pagans. To prove the disasters of the 
Jomer ider the lobbyists for special privi- ( of heroism, Napoleon is pres | 
id Frec- > get panicky when they see ‘that as a virtuoso who C : 
strang in” talking to a bemused Congress- cert n ; 
S, r a soon-to-be embarrassed L brought his g J yc 
Depar! r Secretary. For behind her is, in the passes over the f vat a l 
pecia ls of Victor Hugo, “one power point S > d'état in 17 B 
igh t ghtier than armies, and that 1s an idea liscussing the representat ; parte lost his nerve, and if it 
The ca- en its time has come.” Her faith in of these ideas to apportion praise or been for the r rcef ; 
built e idea that the time for internationai blame.’’ His use of an ad hominem brother Lucien, the co ip would have 
r.H has come should convince the most argument to demolish ideas—against his failed 
of t ptical reader that Miss Detzer’s ca- wn explicit professions—is inadmis- The most glaring distortion to which 
5 i far from being a “failure ’—as an sible. It cuts the ground from under Mr. R " mbs is his treat- 
inve mous character in her last chapter any analysis of ideas. ment of the German romantics. Since the 
ry con- red her that it had been—is one of Mr. Roubiczek e ntly represen- burdeno $ against rat . 
to le most notable successes of our tr tative of a general trend in contem- ism, he tra rms Novalis, Schlegel, 
nst t 5 MC ALISTER COLEMAN porary tho S y S eirmacher If l 
ted visional character of rational analysis rationalists, though they stand as fore- 
tops ' for a theol lutism. rkin runners of modern an telle sm 
Misuse of Reason under the half-truth that reason is falli- to whom Mr. Roubiczek is himself in- 
it what romp MM ane ae > an ble and cor lebted. The a c prefers the tyne of 
it WI! THE MISINTERPRETATION OF * 
intel] i- MAN. By Paul Roubiczek. Charles '4tors, this school t ythe only Christianity that stresses the agony of the 
ered Scetnes’s Sons. $2.75. tool which can unite of varying crucifixion rather than the ron : 
ve com- backgrounds. A common method recog- brand. That Dostoevsky is taken not 
ti a f i~. clue to Mr. Roubiczek’s thesis nized by all gives the measure of ob- only as the proper Christian prophet but 
“es bi lies in the title of his work, “The jectivity necessary in a world where also as a social philosopher is not sur- 
ing Misinterpretation of Man,” the implica- - ————— 
c.” But on being that the author has the cor- 
organi- ect interpretation. This is a religious 





trait nterpretation, and the conclusion 
sat and [draws is that man’s only way out of the 
lorfulls resent impasse—which he attributes to 
thy e dominance, and the inadequacy for 
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o clerical fascism. 


sky 
Whe not under the spell of his 
author reveals considerable 
Both Hegelianism and Marxism 
receive a balanced treatment. It is un- 


, however, that he did not take 
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HELMUTH GOTTSCHALK, a ref- 


ugee from Hitler's Germany, teaches in 
t Univ ty of Copenhagen. He has 
recently been in the United States as 
‘ rrespondent for Politiken. 


PERRY MILLER, professor of history 


Harvard University, is the author of 
~ : és 
The New England Mind. 
J. T. WOLPERT is a member of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthro- 


pology at the University of Buffalo. 


rictures against Hegel to heart, for, 
he says, “The desire to bring about a 
certain situation . . . is strengthened 


and 


seemingly scientific method. Every inter- 


made to appear inevitable by a 

pretation of his becomes, consciously or 

weapon of a non- 
J. F. WOLPERT 
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HE Japanese-born Yasuo Kuniyosh: 
has over the last three decades been 
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one of the most prominent of the Amer- 
ican assimilators of French post-impres- 
sionist art, especially that phase of it 
embodied in the painting of Derain, 
Segonzac, and Vlaminck. This may turn 
out, however, to be the sole substance 
of his claim to be remembered. For 
Kuniyoshi’s retrospective show at the 


Whitney him as a 


/ 


Museum revealed 


much weaker artist than one had ex- 
pected—one, certainly, not in the class 
such other notable assimilators as 
Hartley, Maurer, and even Max Weber. 


It is true that Kuniyoshi never struck 


ol 
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Did Christ Hi 
of lis lift If so, 
today? Do they 
library or sacred shrine? Can 
trace of them in the vast and myster 
terranean archives of the Vatican in Rome? 
The answer is NO! Nowhere has any man 
able to over a single word that 
Jesus wrote? 


where are 
exist in any 


disc 


Christian Gospels? 
By some his- 
Or are these 


the 
written ? 


of Christ ? 


Who, then, wrote 
And when were they 


torian after the death 
. handed 


gends 


Gospels merely myths and leg 
down to us from a civilization that existed 
long before the time of Christ? 

At last you can get the FACTS about 
Christ and the Christian Church in astartling 
new book just off the press called “A Shield 
Has Two Sides” written by the eminent au- 


thor, scholar and historian Wallace Stockwell. 


book for people who are not 
reality in the face! A book for 
who refuse to wear mental 


Tiere is a 
afraid to look 


men and women 
blinders! It reveals TRUTHS about. the 
Christian Church of today — both Catholic 


and Protestant that will shock many. For 
it pulls no punches and presents facts known 
to but few. 


“A Shield Has Two Sides” is not sold 
through bookstores for reasons you will read- 
ily understand after you have read the first 
few pages. But the Publishers will gladly 
send a copy on approval to any sincere seeker 
of knowledge, over 21, who seeks unbiased 
facts about the Christian Church and how 
it functions teday I)ramatic iliustrations. 
Send only $1.00 in full payment. 


Read “A Shield Has Two Sides” 
Without Risking a Single Penny 





If you are not 
“squeamish” 
if you can 
stand frank | 
statement of || A SHIELD HAS TWO SIDES 
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being upset— 
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with £1.00 and y pa 
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be mailed to 
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Read the book 
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your dollar. 
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the Second Edi 
tion is limited. 
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one as an independent force, but it was 
assumed that he had real personal an; 
painterly qualities and a sure comman 
of his craft. It is exactly in these r 
spects that the present show undeceiy¢ 
us; what we see instead is the pretensio, 
to these virtues, the vivid semblance by 
not the genuine reality of paint qualit 
sensibility, lyricism. Again and agai 
Kuniyoshi makes mistakes no painte: 
with a true control of his craft cou 
make so often. Muddiness, as the resy 
of the crowding of tones or their j 
sensitive juxtaposition just at the poin: 
where the design is most concentrat 
ruins otherwise well-fashioned canvases 
thus, for example, the “Accordion ; 
Horse” of 1938, the “Room 110’ 
1944, the ‘Abandoned Treasures’ 
1945-46, and the “Headless Horse”’ ¢ 
1945. It is hard to understand how 
painter who seems to realize, as Ku 
yoshi does, the advantages and disa 
vantages of working in earth colors car 
let himself be so sloppy in his handlin; 
of dark and light values, which are t! 
all-important consideration in such 
style. In many of his still lifes 
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at th 
29). 


sionis 


ter-of 





figure pieces, where a form or a grou: 
of forms is dramatically centered agains 
an empty, and usually well-painte 
background, the tones clot and beco: 
dull and blank exactly inside those for: 
—and almost nowhere else. It wo 
appear that a lack of genuine assurance: 
a distrust of his own sensibility, cor 
pels the artist to tighten up and pr 
too hard precisely where the success 
the picture hangs in the balance. 
While it may be that this show w: 
not as well chosen as it could have bee: 
such mistakes and hesitations are t 
frequent not to be integral to his ax 
Here, one feels entitled to say, 1s th 
price an artist pays who, for all his gitt 
lacks enterprise and courage. The ve: 
urgency of his own talent frightes 
Kuniyoshi and, in order to fend 
that urgency and stay within the prove 
public success of his manner, he mus 
freeze up. Kuniyoshi is a success; he : 
considered one of our most eminent : 
tists; he has received a Whitney show 
his own lifetime; he has won a lot 0 
prizes. But because he has played it s 
safe, because he has denied his 0% 
spontaneity, he fails—and fails mechas 
cally—even on his own terms. 
Kuniyoshi hardly matters to seriou 
painting in America. Even the nice pi 
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1 this show hardly r er. And 
’ 4? 
ire some nice ones, pa ularly the 
i 
yuiquet and Stove’ of 1929 and the 
c } vom 
\{ Train” of 1940. And the “Wild 


Vase” of 1925, the “Pic ee a Horse" 


37, and the “End of Ju: yf 


{2 are also nice. But, except reelin 


’ 


r “Bouquet and Stove,” they are all 


Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney's statt 


; written a clear and informative text 


r the catalogue of the show 
t 


ver, that he overrates Kuniyoshi’s 


Jemically facile drawings in relation 


his p 


} 


ir derivative and ready-made manner, 


vice th 


ice the paintings succumb to. 


If the reader is interested in seeing 


American painting, of approximately 


same “‘period” as Kuniyoshi’s, that 
itters, I would advise him to visit the 
late Arnold Friedman's memorial show 
the Marquié Gallery (through May 


29). Friedman was a belated impres- 


t 


t 


nist whose absolute sincerity and mat- 
ter-of-fact courage enabled him to ex- 
ract a few last important variations 


ym that tradition. These variations 
itter not only to contemporary Amer- 


ican painting but to contem porary paint- 
g in general. 
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ERENC MOLNAR’S impudent 
farce-comedy, ‘The Play's the = Thing 
was first seen her in 1926. Gilbert 
Miller, its original producer, has just 
revived it with every prospect of bril- 
liant success at the Booth Theater, and 
ere are morals aplenty to be deduced 
from these various facts. Its most ardent 
admirers never claimed for it impor- 
tance of any possible sort, but it is just 
fresh and just as funny as it was 
twenty-two years ago. I remember that 
on the previous occasion I was some- 
where near hysteria during the prepos- 
erous scene in which the unfortunate 
tor struggles with all the French 
names written into his part by a venge- 
ful playwright, and despite the fact 
that I have read the play several times 
nce, I found myself again reduced to 
the same helpless state. If that proves 
me simple-minded as well as frivolous 


r, I think 
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rte stops the ac- 
“Thi $ next turn is going to 
be even more in; 


But the audience, instead of resenting 


uld take the risk, 
skilful one would s 
Mr. Miller prone Siena 
credit for having age lbs the re- 


cintillating collaborator, Fra: 


ton as the inevitable 


very favorably with t t} 
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FOR 17 YEARS 


The NATIONAL PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING CONFERENCE has been 


fighting for adequate housing for 
all Americans. 


The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill now 


before Congress is a great step to- 
wards acnie' iz that ] ng-term ob- 
jective. It |! issed the Senate. It 
must be adop ted by the House of Rep 
resentati> es. 





Make sure your Congressman votes 





for 4 QH4 He will when the ne ple 
speak. Join with your fellow Amer- 
icans to assure the natlonai housing 
py } 


Join the 
NATIONAL PUBLIC HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, Ine. 
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i 
é i 1 to find in movie stars the solicitous question, When do you 
translated to the stage. I assume, more- sleep?” with a resigned, “In the win- 
ve that P. G. Wodehouse de €S er time, sir,” and who is certainly 
- — closely related to Jeeves. But there is 
PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCK | no taking the chief credit from the play 
New Original Editions! hag Now! } ; . ; ; 
The Human Face: $ .50 elf, which in my opinion is worth at 
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Ste ! or 
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Muses’ Darting of Marlow ‘ Norman 1.00 ' ; : : 
Samuel Johnson Wood Kr 1.00 e drawn is simply that if there is one 
The Travelle Ey Ler (‘ar “ 0 4 
R. L. Stevenson's Novels & Stories. ¢ at 1.00 ys Leahie o . Lonf . 
io, oe Mcaeee Weteion Mant (uch i ae hing as durable as truth it is absolute 
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A Little Ye & A Big N ( ree ¢ re t ac a 
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DEBATE rancid, as most of the plays of Noel 
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Coward are stale or rancid for the sim- 
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ple reason that Mr. Coward is so sel- 


rarely resist the temptation to offer us 
1 glimpse into the suffering hearts of 
his puppets or just to hint at the serious 


intention which he hopes he has. Sin- 


cerity, unless it is great and genuine, 
works like an enzyme which leads to 
fermentation and decay, but Molnar’s 
ttifice is sterilely pure. For a similar 
reason Mr. Behrman’s “The Second 
Man”’ is still fresh, while such more 
serious comedies as “Rain from Heaven” 
would seem already hopelessly out of 
date should anyone undertake to revive 
them; and the truth probably is that 
there is always time for comedy—or 
farce—if only the author can bring him- 
self to realize the fact. A condemned 
man might possibly spend his last night 
Music ond tyries by WAVING GERLEO on earth reading “Hamlet” or watching 
Got ty ae an exhibition of prestidigitation. He 


Direcid by JOSHUA LOGAN | would not, I think, have much patience 


treme 830s Metanr Wea'end ser tae, | Witlt a merely earnest play. 
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HE works of Balanchine that Balle: 
Society presented during the past 
season were new manifestations of the 


powers which make him, for me, th 
greatest living creative artist. Most < 0 


ously, of course, the powers in relation 


to his own medium, which astound an 
delight one in each new work with the 


further transformation and enriching 
elaboration of the familiar elements 0: 


his distinctive vocabulary, and with the 


inexhaustively inventive use of that vo- 
cabulary in sequences that are exciting 


in their rhythmic impetus and accent 
their emotional connotations, the 
strokes of fantasy and wit. But in add 


tion, as one tries to account for wha 


is new in each work one realizes tha 
is related to what is different in 
vocabulary, the style, 
rhythmic flow, the emotional connot 
tions of the particular piece of mu: 
by Mozart (‘‘Sinfonie Concertante’’) « 


Bizet (‘Symphony in C’) or Haieti 


(‘‘Divertimento”) or Hindemith (‘‘T! 
Four Temperaments’’)—in other word 
that it represents the operation of ex 
traordinary powers in relation to musi 
And when one comes to works lik 
“The Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne 
(with music by Rieti and scenery an 
costumes by Cagli) or “Orpheus’’ (wit! 


music by Stravinsky and scenery and cos- 
tumes by Noguchi) one recognizes the 
operation of equal powers in relation to 


drama and its realization in the theater 
In the case of “Orpheus” I would s 
that Balanchine’s powers are such as t 
enable him not only to profit by one < 
Stravinsky’s most masterly dramat 
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ST. JAMES THEATRE fivnicgs'st S50 stats ae 30 | “Monday ———= Now PROXY son meer 
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scores but to overcome the handicap of 
intrusively alien extremism and 
iousness in the scenery and cos- 
The works showed another power of 
hine—his ability to use the per- 
tyle of each dancer and what th 
siyie OF €acn dancer and what the 


er does best, whether it is Maria 


or Tanaquil LeClerq’s exquisite 
opleness and delicacy, or Francisco 
Moncion’s superb presence and style and 
t for pantomime, or Herbert Bliss’s 
sensitiveness. These were outstanding 
¢ 
f 


of the company 


id st f 


»mbers re 
udents of the School of American 
works so beau- 


o 
+ 
4 
* 
2) 
% 
-y 
> 
O 
" 
om 
a 
Qa. 
oe 
‘i+ 
o 


mr] 


ly (testifying, incidentally, to 





lanchine’s powers as a teacher, both 

1 the school and in rehearsals)—a 
ympany which included such excellent 
ncers as Beatrice Tompkins, Gisella 
Caccialanza, and Elise Reiman, among 
> female soloists, and Todd Bolender, 
mong the male. What the company 
1 was a brilliant male virtuoso as 


partner for Tallchief: Magallanes 


i 
i baa 1 c 
performed the difficult feats he was 
1 to do—but not with brilliance 


ee . mw ow efaer , - wrac Whi: 

lis One impressive performance was his 
i 

ler acco 

Orpheus 


One thing, finally, which contributed 
to the effectiveness of the productions 


was the excellent playing of the music 


Menotti’s music for ““Amelia Goes to 
the Ball’’ is his usual facile reworking 
of the styles he has heard, which carries 
the action of a play that was amusing 
as sung and acted by Frances Yeend, 
Walter Cassel, William Horne, and 
Gean Greenwell at New York's City 
Center. In “The Old Maid and the 
Thief,” originally written for radio per- 
formance, scrappier music Carries a more 
extravagantly farcical play, which was 
put over uproariously by Marie Powers, 
Virginia MacWatters, Ellen Faull, and 
Norman Young. 

Veterans like Beatrice Lillie and Jack 
Haley manage to be funny even with 
he material they are given to work witl 
n “Inside U. S. A.,” but not as funny 
as they would be with better material. 
Herb Shriner’s routine, for which he 
»rovides his own material, is amusing; 
the rest—songs, dances, sketches—I 
tound unentertaining. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 262 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 7 I . ims 
fr SD ty | 
Correct niform for a_ soldier? 8 Stuf / se! (10) 
(9, 9 Bless ' ve vw » meet? 
v i d a vA ] ‘ 

A er is a sore spot t (8) 
some j 4 - 
> —e 14 T) y often put r Y t ay 
My French chief is a king. (7) at these places. (10) ? 
His life was not his own. (7) 16 Not prima ; , 
Tapes are sort of harsh. (8) seating ¢ 
Ulyss vife sy t n of > hea = ie 19) 

yss 1€ ilas ) l ] i 18 It takes at , +} rw 7 
with. (5) } 

i i & a) 5 IY > vv“ ’ 
In India, | ur ur (5) (3. 4) 
Gable, for example, takes meals 0 A cr r ¢] meine wines 
here. (9) reached a d yn. (7) 
The other side of 17, with a folded 099 7,51. ke ah ftorry oe 
sheet. (9) for Pyvgma! nd. (7 , 
Sidles. (5) 24 There ; 
a: + , = . acs @ >> > 

Is this why an explosive man has (5) 


to knock? (5) ~* —o 
The husband of Mary, Qu - 4 
Scots, and the two of them are  o0¢ Th 
healthy. (8) 

Color an international conference ieeeauitas 
with this. (7) 
A superior for 
Of 90 degrees 
What makes the 
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1 PER EN 
11 1 AS SMOOTH AS SILK; it 
DOWN ‘ECULIAR; 16 UNION: 17 BERET; 14 


N 
CONSIGNS 2) CRYSTALS 21 MADCAI 


An inclination to pass from story 24 LLANO: 25 TRADITION: 26 COLD 
to story. (4) STREAM GUARD 

hecins ir he hecinninge od 
It begins in the beginning. (7) ° 


WN > YWINS $3 LATIN QUOTA 
Great shield. (5) TIONS: 4 BUGS: 3 LATE ~ AB ii 
Always takes | show- fOMMUNICATING; 7 EXPLOSION: 8 
time. (9) EARTHEN; 13 CIRCULATOR; 17 BUCOLIC, 
Black. (5) 19 OPINED; 22 CHINA; 23 HAHA 


akes place bef 
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Hail to the Chief 


senator 
Wallace like 
100 per cent 
rbarous 
: ugh we 
[ r this issue for 

ns we find abl If Sena- 
mes Vice-President (God 

be largely because of such 
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the charge of pass 


consecrated to persons of 


NICOLA CHIAR- 
ELIZA- 
MARY 


WILLIAM BARRETT, 
MONTE, SIDNEY 
BETH HARDWICK, 
MC CARTHY, 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 


HOOK, 
PAOLO MILANO, 
PHILIP RAHV, 


ISAAC ROSENFELD, DELMORI 


SCHWARTZ, NICCOLO TUCCI, 
VIDA GINS- 


LD, 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE, 
DWIGHT 


D KAZIN 


BURG, MACDONA 
ALFRI 
York, 


New 


‘Two More Exchanges 
Dear Sirs: I have a letter from Mr. 
Ernest S. Napier of London, England, 
asking if I know of any Nation sub- 
scriber who would like to exchange 
copies of that magazine for the Tr yee 
an English Socialist weekly, similar 
the New Statesman and Nation, sali a 
little more popular in tone. If you know 
anyone who would be interested, he 
could write directly to Mr. a at 
) Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W. 
London, England. 

AUGUSTA ROBINSON 
Minneapolis, April 29 








MAGAZINE 


PROGRESSIVE WORLD—The Thinker’s 
Magazine. Fastest Growing Freethought 
Publication in America. “Owned by Sub- 
scribers’ Free sample copy. Address: 
Clifton, N. J. 


| EXPERT 








PERSONAL 











HOW CAN i FIND out? 


! ar y matter 


WILLIAM HERMAN 
170 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 























RESEARCH 





YOUR RESE. ARCH page wag > oy Inves- 
t y problem in tl elds of psy- 
ciology, eesinen 
, speeches. Broad European- 
experience. E. P. Hillpern, 14 

Street, New York City 21. 


economics. 


80th 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 








SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alired Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. C vooperating with doctors, psy- 
cholegists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocational, psychological problems. 


Fee $3.00. 
EDITORIAL SERVICE 








MANUSCRIPT analysis, revi- 
rewrite, MSS. typing. Box 1762, c/o 


The Nation or call BU 8-8619. Evenings 7-9. 


sions 





LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
guages by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. You learn by listening. 
Save time, work, money. Available under 
GI Bill of Rights. Send for FREE book. 
Linguaphone Institute, 81 RCA _ Bldg., 
New York 20, N. Y. 








FOR R E NT 
CHARMING “old 9. -room furnished house. se. 


Improvements. 20x30 living room. 3 fire- 
places. Also 3-room bungalow. Improve- 
ments. Small swimming pool. Spacious 
grounds. Fruit, flowers. Near lake. 22 miles 
George W ashington bridge. Long season. 
All $1,500. David Goodwin, BE 3-6976. 














CIGARETTES 





CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid. 
Send check or money order. ACE MAII. 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE 








TYPING and general office work done at 
home. All kinds. Experienced. Reasonable. 
Call PResident 3-7923. 








HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 





BETTER SERVICE! BETTER PRICES! 
Rare and out-of-print books located. Send 
titles for quotation. THE GENERAL 
BOOK SERVICE, Lexington 73, Mass. 





ROOM WANTED 
AUTHOR-EDUCATOR seeks sunny, airy 
room in private home of adults. Manhattan 
or Brooklyn. Box 1769, c/o The Nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














DO YOU WANT io make the acquaint- 
| ance of interesting cultured people? | 
| Then join us at once and meet as many 
dignified, honorable men and women as | 
yo wart te meet thru correspondence. | 
Particulars and descriptions FREE in 
plain, sealea envelope. | 





| 
| 
The FRIENDSHIP PILOT } 
Porter Street Station, Box 55 | 
Detroit 9, Michigan | 














POTTERSVILLE, N. Y. 
UPENING MAY 28th 


LOW JUNE RATES 
N. Y. C. fan: 142 Montague St., Breoklyn 2, WN. y, 
City Phone: MAin 4-8570 or 12% 
An Informal Adult Camp on Schroon Lake 
LEAH OKI Ne Di rector 


+ Meenes 0 
gee. Adults 
Only 


ay 


foSgemnen ss comeoeneteneet 


(DOr | 


_ew York | 








in the 
Pine ( Crest. potash 
WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 
on the beautiful Housatonic River 


A delightful Adult Resort 
Main house and Deluxe Bungalows for Two. Boat- 
ing, swimming, excellent tennis courts. Bicycles, 
Music Recordings, Social and equare dancing. 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN __ Tet. Cornwall 89—12 








. POTTERSVHLLE| NOY : 
AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
OPENS MAY 22 
LIMITED TO 100 
ALL SPORTS + PRIVATE LAKE 
DANCING «+ LECTURES + CONCERTS 
N. Y¥. Office: 33 West 42nd Street, LOngacre 5-3674 
The R Rare Charm of an Intimate » Congenial Group 


—MERRIEWOODE—, 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Peautiful Highland Lake 
10 miles long, with good fishing and use of boats 
and canoes; interesting biking objectives thru wood 
land trails: fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- 
ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery, croquet. ping-pong, 
square and folk dancing. Until May 29 address: 
237 Beach 141 St., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 











THE FIELDSTONE 


On Round Island Lake 
V TENNIS @ fast clay courts 
V SWIMMING ®@ BOATING ® on natural Icke 
V HANDBALL @ BICYCLES © PING-PONG 
. MAKE A DATE 
MONROE, N. Y. 


so. 
PHONE 7965 











SCHNEIDER'S FARM 


NASSAU, NEW YORK 
NA 119 F 1-2 


Special Decoration Day Rate 
3 FULL DAYS, $21.50 


ONE-WAY FARE PAID 


Delightful A ions. Delici Kosher 
Meals. Ideal for Vacation; Tennis, Square 
Dancing, Movies, Handball Court, Swimming. 











FARMS &@ ACREAGE 
BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHA 


New York. Farms in the 


? ‘ 
Also consult 


THAM 
Mass.-New York Berkshires. 
ing br broker for for organizations. 
GOOD >) NEIGHBORS WANTED, choic 
acres are offered much below developer’ 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N Y, 
Tel. 2515M. 








